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Space Travel: Here and Now Will You Get 3 Colds This Winter? 





FOR A CLEANER, FRESHER, \ 
SMOOTHER SMOKE .. . 


See why 
UCKIES 


Happy: GO LUCKY! : 


AMERIC¢é 


*ADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 


How to prove to 
yourself Luckies are 
made better—to taste 


cleaner, fresher, smoother 
Strip the paper from a Lucky. by 


carefully tearing down the seam from 
end to end. Be sure it’s from a newly 
opened pack, and that you don’t dig 
into the tobacco. Then gently lift out 
the tobacco cylinder. 


Here’s why Luckies taste cleaner: 
You can see that Luckies hold to- 
gether without crumbling—without 
loose ends to get in your mouth and 
spoil the taste. Lucky Strike remains 
a perfect cylinder of clean tobacco 
—round, firm and fully packed. 


Here’s why Luckies taste fresher: 
Note how free Luckies are from air 
spaces—“hot spots” that give you a 
hot, harsh taste. What’s more, every 
pack of Luckies is extra-tightly sealed 
to keep in Luckies’ fresher taste. 


Here’s why Luckies taste smoother: 
L.S./M.F.T., Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco—long strands of fine, light, 
naturally mild tobacco, in a cigarette 
that draws freely and smokes smooth- 
ly. So, for a cigarette that tastes 
cleaner, fresher, smoother—make your 
next carton Lucky Strike! 
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1912 PACKARD town car had a four-cylinder engine, weighed 


on AS YESTE R 2) A 4 4,000 pounds and sold for $4,600. The separation between the 


chauffeur and passenger compartments gave it a double-body look. 
- <0 


1952 PACKARD, with its high compression engine, lives 


SG RUN TH as 34 ed | . up to the standards of its predecessors. More than 


CAR 53% of all Packards built since 1899 are still in use. 
c BEST GASOLINE \ 


re) 


You can see why critics said the 
automobile would never replace 
the horse. Underpowered early 

| motorcars usually bogged down 
on roads that a good horse could 
travel. But we wonder what the 
4 “Get a horse’ folks say today. 
Particularly when they see the 
performance of a modern engine = ae a 


using ““Ethy!” gasoline. ANTIKNOCK 
COMPOUND 








1930 ROOSEVELT was advertised as the world’s 
first straight eight priced under $1,000. It was 
Marmon’s entry into the low-priced field but 
lasted only a short time. 





“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane 
gasoline. It’s the gasoline modern 
high compression engines need to 
develop top power and efficiency. 
It’s the gasoline you ought to buy. 
Remember, there’s a powerful dif- 
ference between gasoline and 
“Ethyl” gasoline. 


ETHYL 


New York 17,N.Y.... Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., In Canada 


1894 BALZER was built by a New York City in- 
ventor. Its air-cooled, three-cylinder engine was 
of the rotary type—the cylinders and crank- 
case revolved around a fixed crankshaft. 
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Your BOWES Dealer 
Is Equipped for 


Complete Inspection 


The Bowes “Seal Fast” dealer is a 
trained tire repairman. He has the most 
modern equipment for the job. He will 
quickly and efficiently check your tires 
inside and out for hidden breaks that 
cause blowouts, small holes that gather 
dirt and water, resulting in tire rot. Any 
necessary repairs will be made by the 
sure, dependable Bowes method. 
Don’t take chances with your 
safety. Insist on inside and outside in- 
spection—save tires and, perhaps, 
YOUR LIFE. See your Bowes tire 
repairman NOW—and be sure. 
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DRIVE IN 
WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS 
EMBLEM 


BOWES "SEAL FAST” CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





The two-party system eains 


By WHEELER McMILten, Editor-in-Chief 


The Publisher and the Editor-in- 
Chief have exchanged positions. Loca- 
tions, | mean. Mr. Graham Patterson’s 
comments, which heretofore have ap- 
peared at this location, are over on page 
19 of this issue and will subsequently be 
located midway in the magazine. Along 
the American Way will hereafter begin 
about here. I propose to talk in a rather 
informal manner about our country, our 
magazine, and our mutual interests. Dr. 
Felix Morley is discontinuing his World 
and Us column, and will instead con- 
tribute more of his authoritative feature 
articles such as “New Ways to Elect a 
President” on page 25. 


* 2 


Industries build factories away from 
big cities for many reasons—and do it 
more and more. You may not be sur- 
prised at the reasons an important manu- 
facturer gives on page 46 for liking a 
town of pop. 1,694. The PATHFINDER half 
of America doesn’t brag enough that it 
has advantages no city can offer for work- 
ing and living. 


x * * 


Senator Taft’s PATHFINDER article 
Oct. 25 proved him to be a pretty good 
prophet. He predicted that Republicans 
would carry Tennessee, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, Virginia and Texas and that 
Eisenhower would carry with him both 
House and Senate. His predictions were 
more ‘definite than those of the pollsters, 
and were right. 


®# @? 


Now that the campaign and its post- 
mortems are pretty well over, everybody 
can settle back to making a living, and 
to wondering what the new administra- 
tion will do. 

Among the highly encouraging out- 
comes of the voting was the fact that so 
much of the South declared its inde- 
pendence of its long-standing one-party 
habit. As a “Solid South” this flourish- 
ing area of the USA had for many years 
deprived itself of full participation in 
national affairs. 

No Southerner, however able, could 
hope for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination because the party could count 
on his state anyway; nor for the Repub- 
lican nomination because he would not 
have been supposed to have a chance. 
Without a two-party system locally the 
states and subdivisions have been handi- 


capped in their freedom of choice for 
local officials. 

The new Administration will be wise 
to include in its councils some of the 
courageous Southern leadership which 
has helped to block the tides of socialism. 

Likewise, the country can be grate- 
ful that the Democrats retain ample pow- 





Harris & Ewing 
WHEELER McMILLEN.“At home” to 


Path finder’s readers at a new address. 


er in the House and Senate to provide a 
vigorous minority. A minority’s function 
in our two-party system is watchful op- 
position. It serves the country by keep- 
ing public sentiment alert to bad legis- 
lation and poor administration; in other 
words, helps make the majority behave. 

The press, of course, should serve a 
similar purpose. PATHFINDER has criti- 
cized the present Administration. It has 
supported Republicans because their 
party provided the only agency through 
which change could be obtained. We shall 
not be hesitant to criticize’ Republicans 
in power whenever we believe they de- 
part from sound principles of govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, we expect that General 
Eisenhower and his party will go reso- 
lutely forward to cleanse the Government, 
fo discard whatever is needless, and to 
pursue policies that will keep our coun- 
try free, strong, prosperous and peaceful. 


* + 


How do you illustrate the common 
cold? For our cover photograph, we 
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A lale of Two Roads 





This is a road that serves you every day. It is the public 
road that takes you where you want to go and brings you things 
you use, 





This is another road that serves you every day. It is the 
steel highway of the railroads on which trains provide the low- 
cost mass transportation so essential to America’s tremendous 
agricultural and industrial production. Without railroads, even 
motor vehicles could not exist and operate. 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
» “ww 


a~ $4) 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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The public roads—built and maintained by taxes 
you pay—are designed to take care not only of 
your automobile but also of the 95 per cent of 
all motor trucks which are engaged in farm and 
local delivery and industrial use. But to take care 
of the other 5 per cent of trucks—the big, heavy, 
highway freighters—calls for roads more expen- 
sive than are needed by the vast majority of 
highway users. 

On the other hand, railroads—built and main- 
tained at their own expense—are for heavy- 
duty hauling. These railroads carry—for you and 
all America—more tons of freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined, 
and do it for charges which average less than 
those of any other form of general transportation. 

And the more freight the railroads carry, the 
less wear and tear there will be on your public 
highways—and the less you, as a taxpayer, will 
have to pay for building and maintaining these 
highways. 
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Mount Hood viewed from the Hood River Valley 


Wh bpp... 


UNION PACIFIC 


There's something mighty attractive about 
this Evergreen Empire. It isn't just the 
gorgeous coloring. There's also the pleas- 
ant, temperate climate. Yes, it's a wonderful 
place for a late-in-the-year vacation. 


Union Pacific gives you splendid service on 
the Streamliner “CITY OF PORTLAND” be- 
tween Chicago and Portland . . . and on the 
“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” from St. Lovis-Kansas 
City. There's a choice of Pullman accommo- 
dations; also comfortable Coach seats, re- 
served for your convenience. 


Ask to be routed by Union Pacific through 
the West. Fine trains . . . fine service ... 
fine foods. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 576, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


1 am interested in a train trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. Please send free booklet. 


Name. 





Addres 





Te 


if student state oge___ond special material will 
be sent. 


thought immediately of comedian Billy 
zilbert. His specialty—in movies, on the 
stage and in television—is a thundering, 
galloping, uncontrollable sneeze. Gilbert 
plays it for laughs, as the wistful char- 
acter who is completely dominated by his 
sneeze, but it symbolizes the cold, that 
“minor” ailment which costs us_ thou- 
sands of man-hours every year (see page 
58). Incidentally, Gilbert’s sneeze was 
broadcast last month on ABC’s Time 
Capsule radio program—and, according 
to the show’s plans, is to be rebroadcast 
100 years later. Bless you! 


oe. 2, 


We don’t know quite how to say 
this, because we don’t want to burden 
Miss Mildred Glindmeier any further. 
But our story in the Sept. 10 issue (“Bake 
Your Cake by Experts’ Rules’’), followed 
by a mention in the Oct. 8 PATHFINDER, 
resulted in 2,952 requests for her apple- 
sauce cake recipe. She received as many 
as 175 letters a day; she now holds the 
record for the volume of mail received 
by one person in a week in her home 
town of Danville, Ill. But it took a consid- 
erable amount of Miss Glindmeier’s time, 
even aided by her friends and relatives. 
So—if any more readers want that recipe, 
please address your request to Depart- 
ment T at our Washington address. Miss 
G. may want to find time to bake her- 
self a cake. 


* * * 


Here at PATHFINDER we use all the 
modern means of high-speed communica- 
tion, and take them for granted. But it’s 
still rather startling to be awakened by 
the phone at 4 a.m. and have a polite 
young lady announce: “This is the opera- 
tor in Sydney, Australia.” That happened 
recently to one of our editors; an Aus- 
tralian business executive was calling to 
give him some information. Trouble was, 
the caller couldn’t be located. Presuma- 
bly he was out to supper, because 4 a.m. 
in Washington is 7 p.m. on the other side 
of the world. 

When the call was completed the 
next day—it was 6 p.m. Friday—our 
man was ready for supper and the Aus- 
tralian was ready for a brisk day’s busi- 
ness. It was 9 a.m. Saturday down there 
and sort of confusing here. 


“Holiday Hint’ 


Here’s a convenient way to do 
your Christmas shopping right at 
home and save many dollars. You 
can arrange for your gifts of PaTu- 
FINDER by filling in the handy card 
bound in this issue (no postage 
needed), or see page 60 for full 
details. The first one-year gift is 
$1.50 and each additional only 75¢. 
Of course, your own renewal can 
be included at these reduced gift 
rates. Don’t delay—mail your in- 
structions today. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Diabetes Checklist: I found your 
article “You Can Live with Diabetes” 
[Oct. 8] interesting and enlightening and 
sincerely feel that your checklist for this 
disease will help many people to be on 
guard against its symptoms and encour- 
age them to seek treatment in time. 

VioLta Como 
Los Angeles 


Practicing Charm: My sister and 
I (we’re 15 and 17 respectively) really 
enjoyed your charm story [Oct. 22].... 
We figured it’s never too young to start 
being charming, so we’re planning to 
spend Saturday mornings working on 
some of the suggestions you make... . 

Last Saturday we practiced walking, 
including the “escalator” effect on the 
stairs. The family complained of too 
much traffic up and down and Dad said, 
“My, what an amusing way to come down 
stairs!,” but that’s because he’s not used 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


to the charm of the escalator effect as 
ets sss 
We think the ribbing you have to 
take from a family is well worth it if 
you know you are becoming more charm- 
ing every day.... 
Joan DENISON 
Oklahoma City 


Where Were They? Someone 
thoughtlessly sabotaged Jules Benoit’s ar- 
ticle, “I Never Have Enough Tools” [Oct. 
22]. The caption under the illustration 
states, “Thirteen years and $750 later 
you end up with a setup like this.” 

That’s enough to scare any man who 
is planning a workshop. The tools shown, 
all in top quality brands, probably would 
not top $100 at present-day prices. 

Mr. Benoit’s advice on buying good 
tools not only guarantees a saving in 
dollars by virtue of longer tool life and 
avoidance of waste or damage to mate- 
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“THE KICKAPOO RIVER IS LOOSE AGAIN” 











Heroic Operator 
helps protect 
town trom 


flood 


Awarded Vail Medal 
for courage, initiative 
and devotion to duty. 
Honored at civic dinner. 


I. was a quiet Saturday morning 
in Gays Mills, Wisconsin. A 
steady rain had drenched the town 
and folks were staying indoors. 

Then suddenly a flash came by 
telephone to Mrs. Wilma Gander, 
the town’s chief operator. “The 
Kickapoo River is loose again, 
fifteen miles upstream.” 

- Although Gays Mills did not 
appear in imminent danger, Mrs. 
Gander had been through floods 
before and she had the foresight 
to see what might happen. So she 
pressed the button on her switch- 
board that set off the fire siren. 

Immediately people began call- 
ing in and rushing in. “Where’s 
the fire?” they asked. 

““No fire,’’ answered Mrs. 
Gander. “It’s a flood. The Kicka- 
poo’s over its banks and the flood 
is headed this way.” 

Quickly the word was passed. 
People collected such belongings 


i ’ a> 


as they could and made their way 
to safer places. 

Mrs. Gander next alerted the 
Red Cross, the National Guard 
and the Army and called in a line- 
man to help prepare the telephone 
exchange for high water. By 
warning the town, remaining at 
her post, and keeping telephone 
service going, she helped to pro- 
tect the lives and property of 
hundreds of people. 

Mrs. Gander was honored by 
the grateful citizens of the town 
at a civic dinner. The Bell System 
awarded her the highly prized 
Theodore N. Vail Medal and pre- 
sented a commemorative bronze 
plaque to the Utica Farmers Tele- 
phone Company. 

Vail medals, accompanied by 
cash awards, have been given an- 
nually by the Bell System since 
1920 for acts of noteworthy public 
service by telephone employees. 


HELPING HANDS —This is one of the many stories of the skill, courage and resource- 
fulness of telephone men and women in times of emergency. . . . Not all of them tell 


of the saving of a town or a life. But there is scarcely a minute that someone 
in trouble or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






















We marvel at the prompt delivery of milk, 
coal, bread, and fuel oil in spite of snow 
and icy roads. The “secret” is simple— 
tire chains! Make sure you have a set of 
tire chains in your car where they're ready 
for instant use. 


CAMPBELL (ig tinfoced CHAINS. 


assure maximum safety...maximum wear 


eee 





| The lugs on Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains 
dig right into ice and snow, insure better traction 
and guard against dangerous skids and side-slips. 
The extra metal in the lugs gives you extra long 








included at no extra cost 
with every box of Camp- 
bell passenger car chains. 


Each box of Campbell Chains contains a handy 
applier that takes a lot of the work out of put- 
ting on chains. The sturdy box makes it easy 
and convenient to keep your chains in the 
car ready for use when needed. 


| 
| 
| 
Easy to use Chain Applier | weoar. 
| 
I 













Buy your Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire 
Chains before the next snow! Sold by 
leading car dealers, garages, and serv- 
ice stations. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN (@onéany 


MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA 


Factories: York, Pa., and West Burlinaton, lowa 


Chain for every need ...industrial... marine... farm... automotive 


rials and equipment; it also serves to 
insure against personal injury in the 
employment of such tools. 

E. S. SENSENDERFER 
Bonney Forge and Tool Works 
Allentown, Pa. 


PATHFINDER’s caption was mislead- 


| ing since the illustration showed only a 
| part of the tool collection on which the 


author estimates he has spent $750.—Eb. 


Washington Salaries: There is a 
move on to raise the salaries of Congress- 
men [Report from Washington, Oct. 8]. 
But there is no proof that higher salaries 
would get us better men. Some Congress- 
men are worth more, but many could not 
command as much in private life. 

If salaries are upped, all legislators 
should be compelled to vote on all legis- 
lation and should give a public financial 
statement annually and not be permitted 
to practice outside, on-the-side business. 
Many Congressmen “never had it so 


| good.” Let’s get quality service from all 


in Washington. ... 
W. NENSINGER 
Marion, Ohio 


e e Congressmen who can’t live on 
their salaries shouldn’t receive our votes. 
ALBERT C. WILLIAMS 

Campbellsburg, Ind. 


ee An editorial in the Houston 
Chronicle figures that a Congressman, 
with his legitimate perquisites, has the 
equivalent of a gross income of about 
$80,000 a vear. This is determined by 
taking into consideration, in addition to 
the Congressman’s salary, items like tax- 
free expense allowances, travel allow- 
ances, pension plans, free office space in 
Washington, office help, free postage for 
official mail, etc. 
Don LYTTLETON 
Houston 


Native Son: T. Lamar Caudle, de- 
scribed in your Oct. 8 issue as “a baffled 
and bewildered soul from South Caro- 


Subscriptions and correspondence regarding 
subscriptions should be sent to: Circulation Man- 
ager, Pathfinder Business Offices, 230 W. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Subscription Price: $1.50 per year in the 
U.S.A. and Possessions; Canada and foreign 
countries, $2.50 per year. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change 
your address so that Pathfinder will arrive prompt- 
ly at your new home. Send your old and new ad- 
dress to Circulation Manager, Pathfinder Business 
Offices, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 


Business Offices: Pathfinder, 230 W. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Editorial Offices: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Farm Journal, Inc., publishes Pathfinder and Farm 
Journal. Chairman, Graham Patterson; President, 
Richard J. Babcock; Executive Vice-President, 
Neilson M. Mathews; Vice-Presidents, James V. 
< Grover F. Fox, Eliott D. Odell, William 
B. iemers, Thomas H. Cardoff; Treasurer, Ar- 
thur H, Jenkins; Secretary, Sidney Jenkins. 


POSTMASTER: "ess spn dlvers 


W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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lina,” hails from the Tarheel side of the 
line. We are not begrudging our sister 
state of North Carolina any of its dis- 
tinctions. 

Wooprow Warp 
Hartsville, S.C. 


North Carolina it is. The former As- 
sistant Attorney General was born in 
Wadesboro, educated at Wake Forest, 
practiced law at Wadesboro and Char- 
lotte, and was a U.S. District Attorney 
for western North Carolina before com- 
ing to Washington.—Eb. 


Preaching’s Great Tradition: 
There are two observations I would like 
to make regarding the findings of Wil- 
lard Pleuthner that people want ser- 
mons that deal with the personal religious 
element [Oct. 22]. First, his survey was 
made in a periodical that itself is slanted 
in the direction of the personal element 
in religion. Second, when did it become 
the church’s business to tell people just 
the things they want to hear? 

In the great tradition of preaching 
are the Old Testament prophets who 
dealt with social issues that made them 
extremely unpopular. . . . Great preach- 
ers of the Christian Church are not nec- 
essarily remembered because they told 
the people things they liked to hear. 

Vircit V, BRALLIER 
Pastor 
Church of the Brethren 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Seasoned Traveler: After visiting 
94 countries of the world in more than 
20 years of travel, I believe I qualify as 
a vagabond voyager [““Round the World 
for $425,” Oct. 22]. 

Though most of my trips were first 
class at company expense, after I retired 
I couldn’t stop. I found cargo-ship travel 
more fun than tourist-liner. 

The past three years I’ve spent in 
Mexico and the Central American repub- 
lics and am very enthusiastic about them. 
In Costa Rica I lived in one of the clean- 
est boarding houses for $26 a month... . 
Roads are perfect, buses cost half a cent 
a mile and less, . . . Symphony concerts, 
operas, movies are only a fraction of the 
cost here... . 

Incidentally, I’ve lived on a house- 
boat on Lake Dal in Kashmir, have 
trekked up to Everest with Tibetan por- 
ters, and covered most of Africa—out- 
fitted with a big portable bathtub, my 
own bed and a lot of nonessentials, in- 
cluding tux and tails. .. . When I made 
a move, it looked like a caravan and was 
a terrible burden. My first trip I came 
home with a dozen trunks loaded with 
souvenir junk. It’s been in storage ever 
since, Never again. .. . I now travel with 
airplane-weight bags, my Zeiss binocu- 
lars, and my Leica camera and collect 
postage stamps as souvenirs. ... 

Joun D. Davis 
Newton, III. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinver, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Keep Hair Neat All Day 
This New Greaseless Way 





««V.7’’—new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic — outdates messy oils. Keeps hair in place 





all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 





Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here’s good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 
—yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 

The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7" was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 
vantages of greasy oils. 


Make this easy test 





Even if you are satisfied with your present 
hair tonic, we think you'll be pleasantly 
surprised the very first time you use new 
finer Vitalis containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 

heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 

You can easily prove these facts for 
yourself. Just apply the tonic you are now 
using to one side of your head—new finer 
Vitalis to the other. See if you don’t agree 
that the Vitalis side looks far better. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Feels tingling good — 
routs flaky dandruff 


In addition to good grooming, new Vitalis 
gives you a combination of active ingredi- 
ents found in no other leading hair tonic, 
Massaged briskly onto scalp in the fa- 
mous “60-Second Workout,” new finer 
Vitalis feels tingling good . . . far more 
refreshing than any cream of oil dressing. 
What’s more, Vitalis routs dandruff flakes 
. helps you avoid that embarrassing 
“snow” on your collar. 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 


We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7” 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return unused portion to 
Bristol-Myers, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, 
N.Y. and get double your money back, 
You can’t lose. Won't you try it? 















































This houdsome Christmas Arvin’ 
commands mystery of short waves 


rp selectivity makes Arvin ‘International’ a 
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Popular Arvin “Rainbow” 
IN 6 DECORATOR COLORS. For color 


accent, it comes in Flame, Pebble, 
Cherry, Citron Yellow, Avocado Green 
or Ivory. For small fry, it’s shatter- 
proof and kidproof. For students, 
travelers or hospital patients, it’s com- 
pact, with exceptional range and tone. 
No wonder the Arvin Rainbow is ac- 
claimed by over three million owners! 
Perfect for kitchen, bedroom, play- 
room or dormitory, $16.95. 


NewArvin “‘Cosmopolitan” 


EXCELS IN TONE AND STYLE! Inimit- 
able styling and outstanding quality of 
reception make the new Arvin Cosmo- 
politan (shown at right) a natural 
choice for Christmas giving. Offered in 
California Tan, Willow Green, Ivory or 
Ebony, it harmonizes with any color 
scheme. Illuminated pointer, gold- 
plated figures and heavy-duty speaker 
are among its appealing features. Five 
tubes including rectifier; new type, big-* 
ger, more sensitive loop antenna, $29.95. 





or standard broadcasts 





Perfect gift for all ages | 
NEW ARVIN “INTERNATIONAL.” Ex- 


ploring the world-wide reaches of short 
wave reception is fascinating radio fun 
for adventurers of any age. Brand new, 
the Arvin International makes such ex- 
ploration easy —or, as you wish, brings 
you the wealth of fine entertainment to 
be found on standard broadcasts. 
Long, low and sleek, in Sea Mist 
gray finish with edge-lighted dial, the 
Arvin International is as distinctive in 
appearance as it is in performance. 
Five tubes including rectifier give 
ample AC/DC power for Arvin Velvet 
Voice tone at its incomparable finest. 
Make this Christmas memorable by 
giving the Arvin International, $39.95. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Is it true that in some states 
you can vote at 18? 
A. At present, Georgia is the only 


"| state where 18-year-olds can vote. In all 


other states the age is 21. 
Last July the Senate Judiciary Com- 


|| mittee approved a resolution calling for 


a Constitutional amendment to lower the 


| voting age to 18 in all states. To become 
| effective, this amendment would have to 


be approved by two thirds vote of House 


| and Senate and be ratified by 36 states. 


Do Senators and Congressmen 
get free cars for official use? 
A. A few Congressional officers re- 


» | ceive allowances for the “exchange, driv- 


ing, maintenance and operation” of cars. 
The present Legislative Appropriation 
Act allows the Speaker of the House 
$6.660 for this purpose and the Vice- 
President (as Senate President), Senate 
President Pro Tempore and the majority 


and minority leaders of the Senate each 
$5,835. 


What are airport runways made 
of? 

A. All large runways are paved with 
standard highway materials—either a bi- 
tuminous (asphaltic) surface or with 
Portland cement concrete. 


Where are whooping cranes 
found? How tall are they and what 
is their wingspread? 

A. Until recently, little was known 
about the summer nesting ground of 
whooping cranes. But this year, two of 
them were sighted in the marsh area 
above Great Slave Lake in Canadian 
Northwest Territories (Newsfront, Aug. 
20). They spend winters at the Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge northeast of 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Whooping cranes, tallest (four to 
five feet) and second-rarest of U.S. birds 
(the ivory-billed woodpecker is rarest), 
have a seven-foot wingspread, are white 
with a red face and have black-tipped 
wings. Fish and Wildlife experts give 
the present count of these birds as “less 


than 30.” 


What is the value in U.S. money 
of the German mark? The English 
pound? 

A. The mark is worth 24¢, the pound 
$2.80. 


Why is the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives called by that 
title? 

A. It is borrowed from English us 
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age. Historically, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons was the officer whose 
main duty was to “speak for” the House 
when petitioning the King. 


Is the Smithsonian Institution’s 
exhibit of First Lady gowns now 
complete, including one of Mrs. Tru- 
man’s? 

A. Mrs. Truman has contributed to 
the collection the silver-gray brocade 
dress she wore Jan. 20, 1949, at the in- 





r : ss United Press 
LATEST. Mme. Pola, designer, shows 
copy of Mrs. Truman’s gift to exhibit. 


augural reception. Not yet on display, it 
will be added after Jan. 20, when Presi- 
dent Truman leaves office. Otherwise, the 
exhibit is complete, starting with a gown 
of Martha Washington’s, and including 
one from each White House hostess. 


When are 17-year locusts due 
again? 

A. Brood Ten, largest and most 
widespread of the broods of 17-year lo- 
custs (actually the periodical cicada or 
magicicada septendecim), is due to ap- 
pear the last week of May 1953. It will 
cover the northeastern quarter of the U.S., 
with dense infestation of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
some Southern states and sections north- 
west of this. Brood Ten, last seen in 1936, 
has appeared every 17 years since rec- 
ords were started in Colonial times. 
Other broods, smaller in numbers and 
area, appear in intervening years. There 
is a brood somewhere almost every year. 

These cicadas are native to the East- 
ern states. Their “singing” will be in full 
force during June. Often blamed for 
damage done by grasshoppers, the harm 
they do is limited chiefly to injury of 
young fruit trees when the females lay 
eggs in the branches. 
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Idaho derives its name from the Shoshone Indian term for 
the columbine which grows profusely throughout the 
State. Lewis and Clark’s Lo Lo Trail traverses the largest 
area of virgin timber standing within the country’s borders. 
In the Coeur d’Alene region, lead and silver were dis- 
covered in 1884; today, mining is the chief industry, the 
State producing gold, silver, and copper, and almost one- 
quarter of the national lead. “Craters of the Moon” fur- 
nishes the best American lava flows, and the volcanic ash 
soil abounds in phosphorous and potash. Cattle-raising 
and agriculture rank as important industries, with the 
world-famous Idaho potato, recognized everywhere for 
its excellence. Shipments of wheat, apples, and hay are 
sent to distant markets. Amid the commercial hustle lies 
Sun Valley, the famous resort. This State perfectly combines 


business with pleasure and provides excellent opportu- 
nities for insurance. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ORGANIZED 1824 









ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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And that’s a fact! Have an electric stove? Well, 70% 
of the fuel used by America’s utilities to generate elec- 
tricity is coal. And, if you cook with manufactured gas, 
you re using an actual coal product. In either case, every 
pound of steel in your stove takes a pound of coal to 
make. And your refrigerator, toaster, washing machine 
. .. most modern appliances . . . also are made of steel 
and thus depend on coal. Moreover, bituminous coal 
powers the processing of thousands of food items just as 
it powers the manufacture of thousands of other fine 
products that Americans use every day. 

So it’s good to know that America’s coal reserves are 
large enough to power this country’s progress for cen- 
turies—that America’s privately managed coal com- 
panies are, by far, the most efficient in the world. 


Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 
a factory—to heat a home, apartment house or other 
building? Then you should consider these important 


ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

*% Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

vx Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

% Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

wy Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

vy Dependable supply assures price stability! 

vy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


FOR ECONOMY i AND DEPENDABILITY 





YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: 
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The Cover. Spencer Tracy and 
Gene Tierney are “glamorous” by 
Hollywood standards, but the movie 
of The Plymouth Adventure strives 
for accurate history, not mere glamor 
(page 28). . . .The flier wearing the 
Air Force’s new high-altitude suit 
could safely walk around on the moon 
—if he could get there (page 54). 
... Are you catching cold? Have 
you a cold? Just getting dver one? 
Probably you are (see page 58). 


x * * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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Are You the One Out of 96 


who can answer 


these 5 questions about oil? 


(for answers see bottom of page) 





1. What are the odds against bringing in an oil well 
in a promising area where oil has not been found 
before? 

(a) 2t01 
(6) 12 tol 


2.The United States used the greatest amount of 
oil in history in 1951. How much oil was found 
last year? 

(c) 60 tol 
(d) 8tol 


(a) as much as was used (c) twice as much as was used 
(b) lessthan wasused (d) slightly more than was used 





4. How much does it cost to ship a gallon of 
gasoline by tanker from Houston, Texas to Port- 
land, Maine? 


5. How does the quality and price (excluding taxes) 
of the gasoline you buy today compare with 1925 


“ae 
- gasoline ? 


3. Today U.S. oil companies refine 273 million 
gallons of oil every 24 hours. How does that com- 
pare with 1940? 
(a) 83% increase 
(b) about the same 


(c) 47% increase 
(d) 13% increase 


The answers to these questions give 
some indication of the job U.S. oilmen 
are doing to bring you and your neigh- 
bors the finest oil products at the world’s 
lowest prices. 

In spite of constantly growing de- 
mands, U.S. oilmen continue to meet all 
military and civilian needs. They are able 
to do this because they have constantly 
planned ahead, taken risks, and plowed 
back much of their profits into expansion. 

America’s demand for more and more 
oil only can be met under a system of free 
competition where privately-managed oil 
companies have a chance to stay in busi- 
ness by earning a profit while serving you. 


Perhaps you, too, have some ques- 
tions about the oil business. If so, write 
to Oil Industry Information Committee, 
American Petroleum Institute, Box 24, 


50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


(a) 5 cents (c) 1 cent (a) 50% better, costsno more (c) same quality, price 
(b) 8 cents (d) 61% cents (b) 20% better, costs less (d) 50% better, costs more 
*910UI OU $1809 *19}19q %, OG (B) “G $1U29 [ (9) “f 
sesvoroul % 6g (8) “Eg “posn sem se YonuT se 991M} (9) *Z *[-g (P) *T *SUSIMSNV 
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Truman Administration is a tip-off that Republicans of the Lodge-— 
Dewey type have the "in" for top-level assignments. Senator Millikin 
of Colorado, a Taft supporter, was called to Ike's Georgia vacation 
headquarters for consultation, but Lodge, a Taft critic, got the 
first big job of the new Administration. 


hower Administration-—-as insurance for 1956. If Ike should run again 
and be re-elected in that year, whoever is Vice-President would be 
the party's most logical Presidential candidate in 1960. Nixon, 
young and ambitious, is determined to keep himself in the front rank 
of eligibles. 


THE CLOSE PARTY DIVISION IN THE SENATE, however, makes it likely that Nixon 
will have to remain on the job at the Capitol most of the time 
instead of participating in other Government activities. His vote 


can break ties; and there may be many. 





prominent, so that he can have easy access to the public when he 
wishes to comment as leader of a constructive opposition. 


HIS RELATIONS WITH TRUMAN ARE STILL UNEASY. Publicly the President hails him 
as a great leader; privately he scorns Stevenson's campaign. Truman 
has already urged Stevenson to begin fighting the GOP in order to 
assure Democratic Congressional gains in 1954. If Adlai doesn't 
comply, Truman is likely to step in and try to run things himself, 
just as he did in the campaign. 





Franklin Murphy, 36-year-old Chancellor of the University of Kansas. 
Murphy's plan would stress more local community participation in 
medical care, rather than any form of "socialized medicine." 


on Federal personnel practices which may be of use to the new Ad- 
ministration even though Chairman Olin D. Johnston, a Democrat, will 
relinquish his leadership when the Republicans organize the Senate. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE HAS FOUND, for instance, that the Armed Services are paying 
$870,000 a year to send 87 officers to law school—although more than 
2,200 officers with law degrees aren't given legal assignments. 








successor to its late chairman, Philip Murray. Lewis would consider 
taking his United Mine Workers back into the CI10-——providing he can 
head the reunited organization, which he founded years ago. 


East-West crisis in the United Nations Assembly. The number of 
smaller states uncommitted to the U.S. or Russia, from which a new 
Secretary could be selected, has dwindled almost to the vanishing 
point. Lie said he hoped his resignation would help Korean truce 
negotiations. More likely, the wrangle over his successor will sim- 
ply complicate the situation. 
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Fire-Chief gasoline gives you that lively 
“all star action” feeling in all your driving. Starts 


are fast, warm-ups are quick, getaways 









mé 

extra smooth and you feel the all-out power on tol 
p jc = I 

the hills. And it’s easy on your pocketbook. ee 

You can buy Fire-Chief at regular gasoline prices. od 

Drive in today and fill up at your Texaco Dealer. 

He’s the best friend your car ever had. Fe 

A. 

his 

Ja 

... and don’t forget the best motor oil your money can buy. Reem tio 

<< as 


_ THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 





ee 
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TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspoper for time and station. as) be 7¥y Go 
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Turkey time 


Thanksgiving the 27th; never have 
so many had reason to be thankful for so 
much. But for the men in Korea it will 
be another tough day. 

e @ Turkeys will not be hard to find. 
The harvest this year is large, the prices 
moderate. Four states—California, Texas, 
Missouri, lowa—produce nearly a third 
of the crop. Oregon and Virginia are 
fifth and sixth. 

e @ Now the field work is “all” 
among the Amish folks around Lancaster, 
Pa., and it’s getting-married time. Four- 
hour ceremonies and great Pennsylvania 
Dutch banquets will be numerous on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, the preferred 
days for the after-harvest weddings. 

North Carolina’s burley growers 
have a $5 million crop to boast about dur- 
ing their annual Tobacco Festival, Nov. 21 
at Asheville. Exhibits, prizes, parade and 
beauty queens will bring 20,000 visitors 
from 17 western counties. Leading to- 
bacco-producing state, North Carolina ex- 
pects a 943-million-pound crop this year. 

Stuttgart, Ark., will block off Main 
Street on Nov. 22, for the World’s Cham- 
pionship Duck Calling Contest, highlight- 
ing the opening of the duck season. The 
fine art of duck calling demands prac- 
tice, and brings sportsmen from afar to 
compete for the $1,000 prize. 


Aftermaths 


Crossroads Crystal Ball. Editors 
of weekly newspapers were the best po- 
litical prophets in predicting an Eisen- 
hower victory. In a poll of 1,914 editors 
made by Publishers’ Auxiliary in late Oc- 
tober, the editors guessed that Eisen- 
hower would carry 33 states with 383 
electoral votes. A similar poll made early 
in September had predicted an Eisen- 
hower victory in 36 states. 


“Who Was That Lady . . .?” De- 
feated Democratic candidate Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who will be out of a job when 
his term as Illinois’ Governor expires in 
January, got an invitation from the Na- 
tional Association of Gagwriters to serve 
as honorary president. Stevenson, said 
the gagmen, “was the first candidate 
since Abraham Lincoln to raise the 
standard and appeal of jokes and wit to 
the level of the Presidency. We shall long 
remember his wit and humor.” 


_ Mothballed Brass. A case of con- 
spicuous political unemployment came to 
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United Press 


KOREA. Sgt. John N. Peterson awaits 
evacuation from the front. (SEE: Toll) 


light when Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, 
military aide to President Truman, dis- 
closed that he had applied for inactive 
status two months ago, 


Lady Legislators. The 83rd Con- 
gress will set a record: 12 women will 
take the oath of House membership on 
Jan. 3. The 83rd will also have history’s 
first mother-son team. Representative 
Frances Bolton (R.), seven-term veteran 
from Ohio’s 22nd District, will be joined 
by her 35-year-old son Oliver, elected 
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from the llth District. Maine’s Repub- 
lican Margaret Chase Smith remains the 
only woman Senator. 


These United States 


Korean War Toll. American cas- 
ualties mounted to 21,700 dead, 90,228 
wounded and 12,641 missing or captured 
as the first heavy snows of the war’s third 
winter fell across the peninsula’s bleak 
hills. Meanwhile, peace talk shifted to 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
New York where the U.S. position was 
supported by a score of nations as an 
Arab-Indian bloc sought a compromise. 


Junior Figure-jugglers. The old 
folks have their troubles, so the Internal 
Revenue Bureau is going to help them 
out. It announced it will expand a pre- 
viously tested program of teaching high 
school students how to make out income- 
tax returns so that they may help their 
parents—and also, presumably, be well 
trained themselves when the time comes. 


Strength on the Surface. The 
United States has history’s greatest navy. 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, authoritative an- 
nual survey of the world’s seapower, 
notes that the Navy is “the largest peace- 
time fleet ever maintained and is as large 
as all the other navies of the world put 
together.” The U.S. has 15 battleships as 


United Press 


RECORD. The Boltons are Congress’s first mother and son team. (SEE: Lady) 
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compared with Russia’s known three; 
more than 100 aircraft carriers to Rus- 
sia’s none; 75 cruisers to Russia’s 17; 
350 destroyers to Russia’s 85. The Soviet 
Union, however, has an enormous lead in 
fast submarines: 370, plus 120 under con- 
struction, to the United States’ 220. 


GI Warning. World War II veter- 
ans who have allowed their GI insurance 
policies to lapse have 14 more months in 
which to renew them. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration issued the reminder to l,- 
100,000 veterans who took out their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance policies in 
the last two months of 1944 or during 
1945; and the 100,000 who signed up in 
the last two months of 1947 or in 1948. 


More Voices of Freedom. The 
Crusade for Freedom announced another 
fund drive, this time for $4 million to 
help build more radio transmitters to 
keep hope alive behind the Iron Curtain. 
Some 25 million Americans have given 
$3.5 million in the last two years to main- 
tain Radio Free Europe. This year’s drive 
will run from Nov. 11 to Dec. 15. 


Bottom Secret. For two years the 
Army has been building itself an A-bomb 
hideout under a Maryland mountain 90 
miles from Washington. Although nearly 
everybody within a radius of 500 square 
miles has known about this “Little Penta- 
gon” (PATHFINDER ran an article and a 
picture on May 30, 1951), the Army has 
made a great to-do of keeping the infor- 
mation “classified.” Last week a publica- 
tion entitled A Historical Summary of the 
Work of the Corps of Engineers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Vicinity, 1852-1952 
was issued by the Corps’ Washington dis- 
trict office. In it, complete with text and 
pictures, was a description of the Little 
Pentagon. Top Army brass in the big 
Pentagon promptly had a fit, but by then 
it was too late to stop disclosure of the 
secret-which-wasn’t-a-secret. 


Notes abroad 


Lucky Americans, a score of them, 
won nearly $1.5 million on the I/rish 
Sweepstakes for the English Cambridge- 
shire Stakes horse race. Winning ticket- 
holders were mostly East Coast residents, 
except for Russell Talkington of Virden, 





People’s affairs 


In Mississippi last year, the 
average salary for schoolteachers 
was $1,600 (national average, $3,- 
290). New York state was highest 
with $4,600. How does the na- 
tional average compare with the 
average for Federal employes? 

1951 1941 
$3,290 $1,507 
$3,596 $2,001 


Teachers 
U.S. employes 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $17,576,648,047 
(Average family share: $391) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $25,124,021,055 
(Average family cost: $558) 

The Government owes 

$264,881,388,994 
(Average family share: $5,886) 


Ill. . . . Chinese Red leaders are building 
a “last redoubt” in the mountains of 
Sinkiang Province in the event war flares 
and their land is invaded. 

A storm in Britain’s Parliament may 
force reconsideration of a proposed ban 
on television reporting of next June’s 
Coronation ceremony in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 

The U.S. is planning to set up the 
biggest American embassy in the world 
at Bonn in West Germany. Employes will 
live in a self-contained community of 458 
gleaming new apartments already known 
as “Little America.” Total cost of the 
project will run over $20 million. 

The British and French Foreign 
Ministers are meeting with Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and will probably 
discuss world problems with President- 
elect Eisenhower’s designated Secretary 
of State before they return home. 

Opening the British Parliament, 
Queen Elizabeth II voiced the Conserva- 
tive Government’s plan to formalize dena- 
tionalization of the steel and iron indus- 
tries soon. . . . Hopes were high for an 
easing of Middle East tension with an- 
nouncement of a possible solution to the 
British-Egyptian stalemate over the in- 
dependence of the Sudan. 


“Looks like our schoolteacher must 
be about $306 more average than the 


help my Uncle Sam hires.” 





Town & country 


Ready for Shopping. Christmas 
Club members will receive a record total 
of $1,023,000,000 on Dec. 1. This repre- 
sents an average distribution of $87.35 to 
the 11,712,000 club members, who have 
saved their money through some 6,400 
banks and savings institutions. 


The Bells Are Jingling. U.S. toy- 
makers predict American parents will 
buy close to $600 million worth of toys 
this Christmas. In addition to American 
manufacturers’ trains, cowboy, Indian 
and space-cadet suits, and other such con- 
ventional items, imports will include such 
items as child-size armor from Italy. 


Individualist. Mrs. Mary Cain, 
publisher of the newspaper in Summit, 
Miss., sold it for $1 to her niece so she 
wouldn’t have to pay Federal Social Se- 
curity taxes as a self-employed person. 
To the Bureau of Internal Revenue she 
reported: “Come get your turnip. I am all 
you can take and it’s up to you.” 


Stay Home? General Motors, whose 
products are right in the thick of the 
nation-wide traffic tangle, launched a con- 


THE NEW CARS. This month two more new automobiles are being presented in the 1953 DeSoto (left) and 
Plymouth. The DeSoto, featuring longer flowing body lines, larger swept-back fenders, comes with 160-h.p. 
V-8 or Powermaster “six” motors, 125142”-wheelbase. The Plymouth, with the most radically changed styling 
in its history, has a new streamlined exterior, roomier interior, a new 100-h.p. engine and a 114”-wheelbase. 
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test to find a way to straighten things out. 
It posted $194,000 in cash awards for 
prize-winning essays on what to do about 
“highway requirements.” Essays will be 
received between Nov. 11 and March 1, 
1953, and GM does not want anvone to 
suggest the obvious solution: abolish the 
auto and revive the horse. 


Passing parade 
Rebuilding Europe. Battelle Me- 


morial Institute, giant chemical, metal- 
lurgical and engineering research or- 
ganization, opened a new center at Frank- 
furt to help German industry in its post- 
war reconstruction. Director Clyde Wil- 
liams announced in Columbus, Ohio, Bat- 
telle’s headquarters, that another will 
soon be opened in Geneva, Switzerland, 
coupled with a research fellowship pro- 
gram for students from Germany, Swit- 
zerland and other Western European 
countries. 


Obituary. Two famous men passed 
from the scene. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
first President of Israel, died in Reho- 
voth, Israel, at the age of 77. Philip Mur- 
ray, Scottish immigrant to the United 
States who rose to become President of 
the United Steelworkers and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, died of 
a heart attack in California at 66. 


Jailbird. A+ famous prisoner will 
seek parole. Alger Hiss, former State De- 
partment aide convicted of perjury in his 
trial for giving U.S. secrets to Russia, 
wants out after serving 20 months of his 
five-year sentence. His a «user, Whittaker 
Chambers, is ill of heart disease. 


Radio-TV notes 


One Nov. 4 election was a landslide 
—although announcers pretended the re- 
sults were close. The winner—by actual 
vote of 1,294,003 to 4,923—was Howdy 
Doody, NBC’s television puppet. He de- 
feated a fellow puppet, Mr. X, for the 
title “President of the Kids.” 

ee Freeman Gosden and Charles 
Correll chalked up their 10,000th broad- 
cast as Amos ’n’ Andy over CBS radio on 
Sunday, Nov. 16 (7:30-8 p.m. EST). The 
program’s 25th anniversary will be cele- 
brated on March 19, 1953. 

e e Because there aren’t enough tele- 
vision stations to give all networks an 
outlet in every city, CBS is welcoming 
two new stations (Baton Rouge, La., and 
Lubbock, Tex.) as, respectively, “a pri- 
mary supplementary connected affiliate” 
and “a primary supplementary non-inter- 
connected affiliate.” 

ee In Dallas, Tex., station WFAA- 
TV has applied for permission to erect a 
1,747-foot transmitting tower. Taller than 
the Empire State Building (1,472 feet, in- 
cluding a 222-foot TV mast), the metal 
tower would beam its signal to an area of 
18,261 square miles containing a popula- 
tion of more than 1.5 million. 
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The menacing growth in Gov- 
ernment spending in the last 20 years 
is graphically shown by a comparison 
of the two maps on this page. The 
black portion represents the size of 
Federal expenditures as measured by 
the total income of people living in 
various states. For instance, the top 
map represents Government expendi- 
tures for the 1929 fiscal year. Notice 
that the black area covers less than 
two thirds of the state of California. 
This means that it required only the 
income of the people living in less 
than two thirds of California to take 
care of all the Federal expenditures 
for the 1929 fiscal year. 

Now take a look at the lower map, 
which represents estimated Federal 
expenditures for the current fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1953. Govern- 
ment spending has increased so tre- 
mendously that, to pay for it, it now 
takes the entire income of all indi- 
viduals living in all states west of the 
Mississippi River, plus the state of 
Mississippi and half of Alabama! 
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By income of individuals is 
meant not the income taxes they pay 
but their entire income from all 
sources — wages, salaries, farmers’ 
earnings, dividends, interest, rents, so- 
cial insurance benefits, relief pay- 
ments, veterans’ pensions and _ allot- 
ment payments to dependents of mili- 
tary personnel. 

Now bear in mind that this ac- 
counts for only Federal expenditures. 
The state and local expenditures are 
shown by the shaded portion of the 
lower map. 

This year alone the Federal Gov- 
ernment will actually spend more than 
was spent from 1789 through 1925— 
a period of 136 years! 
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Where is all this going to end? 
The outlays for our national defense 
are heavy, of course, and must con- 
tinue so as long as our liberty is 
threatened by the imperialistic ambi- 
tions of the mad masters of Russia. 
But our defense needs should not be 
permitted to provide a convenient al- 
ibi. For fiscal authorities of both the 
Democratic and Republican parties 
have revealed a shocking amount of 
waste in both defense and nondefense 
spending—especially in nondefense 
items. ‘Nondefense expenditures have 
multiplied almost four and one half 
times since 1939—from $7.7 billion 
in 1939 to an estimated $34.2 billion 
for the current fiscal year. This year 
nondefense spending alone will be 
almost as much as the Government 
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ACROSS THE LAND. Increasing Fed- 
eral spending equals all the income 
earned in states shown in black; state 
and local spending the shaded area. 


spent in the entire ten year's from 1920 
to 1930—including the costs of the 
armed forces. 

One of the reasons for the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of run- 
ning our Government—and a partial 
explanation of why our taxes are so 
unbearably high—is the staggering in- 
crease in the number of Federal em- 
ployes. In the last 20 years, the num- 
ber of civilian workers in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
jumped 339%! 


x * * 


Now, no nation—not even one 
as rich as ours—can continue such 
wasteful spending of the people’s 
money without eventually ruining our 
country and ‘the high standard of liv- 
ing our people have earned for them- 
selves by hard work and initiative. 
The money the Government is spend- 
ing so recklessly is money the people 
earn by their labor. Remember, the 
Government can spend only what it 
collects in taxes, and the more it takes 
from you in taxes, the less you have 
left for yourself and your family. 

Our new Congress will have to do 
something about this situation, for the 
people have just about reached the 
breaking point. 


Arrabinn.febtiniiin: 


Publisher. 








How fast can changes 


will walk into the White House, 

shake hands with the man who 
smeared him viciously from one end of 
the country to the other, and begin the 
task of taking over the Presidency. 

Beneath the stiff and uneasy pro- 
tocol of the meeting between a grim- 
faced Harry Truman and an unsmiling 
Eisenhower, there will lie a profound 
historical fact: “Trumanism” in all its 
unsavory aspects is dead. The man from 
Missouri, blamed by many of Governor 
Adlai Stevenson’s aides for the Demo- 
cratic candidate’s defeat on Nov. 4, is 
thoroughly discredited. The man who 
succeeds him is the winner of the largest 
vote in American history. The contrast 
couldn’t be greater. 


Po week Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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By ALLEN Drury 


When Ike walks out of the White 
House he will have a first-hand apprecia- 
tion of the complexities he must should- 
er on Jan. 20. He will also have a clear- 
er idea of the way he wants to handle 
them. In the Old State Department 
building next door, his personal repre- 
sentative, banker J. M. Dodge of Detroit, 
already will be at work with Truman’s 
men on the new budget which goes to 
Congress early next year. In other depart- 
ments, among them State and Defense, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts will be acting as Ike’s liaison 
man. In a mood of practical co-operation 
which may set the tone for much of his 
Administration, the President-elect will 
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OLD AND NEW. Truman and the President-elect (shown when Ike was still NATO commander) co-operate on the transition. 


be made? 


be doing his best to make the change of 
government as smooth as possible. 

As the pattern of certainties and 
probabilities in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration gradually emerges from the 
round of conferences now under way, 
the country is apt to find that changes 
in many fields will come slowly: 

@ @ The Government payroll can- 
not be cut overnight. Only about 2,000 
top employes are appointive; the rest 
(approximately 2.5 million) are under 
civil service or merit systems. Reduction 
in the work force will be gradual. Ike 
can no more fire the great majority of 
workers than he could fire the Supreme 
Court. 

e @ Taxes will be reduced as soon 
as Ike can trim expenditures. The excess 
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MARTIN. He’ll be the new Speaker. 


Eisenhower’s Administration 
can do some things quickly— 
but some will take 


time to accomplish 


profits tax will die June 30, the most 
recent 1134% hike in income taxes will 
expire Dec. 31, 1953. Military spending 
will undergo a gradual trimming. Eisen- 
hower hopes to make real economies here. 

e e International commitments 
which stretch around the globe from 
Europe to Asia will be maintained 
(though all foreign aid programs may 
be consolidated under a single agency). 

e @e Wartime economic controls can- 
not be considered by the new Adminis- 
tration until June 30, when the present 
law expires. Taft-Hartley modifications 
(Ike is against repeal) will have to be 
thrashed out by Congress, probably a 
long process. 

© @ So-called “independent agen- 
cies” such as the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, will be re- 
organized gradually. Terms of some 
Democratic board members will run into 
next year. In most commissions a bal- 
ance between the two parties is set by 
law; assuming a five-man board, the 
minority party must have at least two. 

e @ Ike won’t be able to move fast 
on civil rights. He’s against FEPC but 
hopes to persuade states to end discrim- 
ination. 


On January’s calendar 


The things Ike can do immediately 
of course will have an enormous effect on 
the government. He can, and will, place 
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‘meets a Congress 
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ADAMS. He may screen job applicants, 


all the top policy-making jobs in the 
hands of his supporters. He can order a 
stepped-up diplomatic campaign against 
the Russians. He can strengthen U.S. 
ties with its allies. He can demand a 
high moral code for Government officials. 
He can order further Government 
streamlining along the lines recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. He 
can give the nation and the world a 
clear statement of American purpose. 

The President-elect will find at his 
side such shrewd pre-election advisers 
as Governor Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire (who will probably handle 
many of the thousands of jeb applica- 
tions already flooding in), Senator Fred 
Seaton of Nebraska, Senator Frank 
Carlson of Kansas, Senator William F. 
Knowland of California, former Marshall 
Plan Administrator Paul G. Hoffman, 
possibly Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York. But it is on Capitol Hill, as 
always, that Ike’s success will be meas- 
ured. 

As Ike surveys the gleaming Capitol 
dome on the long ride up Pennsylvania 
Avenue with Harry Truman on Inaugura- 
tion Day, he will know that under it 
held only by the 
slimmest of Republican margins. In the 
435-member House, the GOP has 221, 
only three more than the necessary 218 
majority. In the Senate, where they 
would have a majority of 49 to 47 if 
Oregon’s Wayne. Morse had not quit the 
party to support Stevenson, only the 
vote of Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
will enable the Republicans to win a ma- 
jority. 

As it was under Harry Truman, the 
new Congress will be a coalition Con- 
gress, dominated by conservative Repub- 
licans and Southerners. Great influence 
will still rest in the hands of Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire, House 
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TAFT. He will still be a top Senator. 


Speaker-to-be Joseph W. Martin Jr., of 
Massachusetts, Senator Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia and Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia. House committee 
chairmanships will be held by such men 
as John Taber of New York (Appropria- 
tions), Dewey Short of Missouri (Armed 
Services) ; Robert B. Chiperfield of Iili- 
nois (Foreign Affairs); Daniel A. Reed 
of New York (Ways and Means). Senate 
committee heads will include Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin (Foreign Relations) - 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire (Ap- 
propriations), Eugene D. Millikin of 
Colorado (Finance), Joseph R. McCar- 
thy of Wisconsin (Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments). 


Seuthern Crusaders, too? 


The success of the General’s pro- 
gram will depend upon how smoothly 
he can weld together the Hill’s conserva- 
tives and liberals, Northerners and 
Southerners into a single, unified team. 

His success with Congress and his 
dealings with the South will set the pat- 
tern for the political future. Many 
Southern voters supported him because 
they hated Truman, but many had a 
more positive motive: They liked Ike. If 
he can keep their friendship and trans- 
fer to the Republican Party some of his 
own enormous personal popularity, his 
Administration may well mark the start 
of a real two-party system in the South. 

Eisenhower rose to fame in World 
War II as the “Great Compromiser” 
who could settle differences between 
conflicting groups and forge divergent 
views into a forward-moving unity. He 
will need all his talents in this regard if 
he hopes to weld together all the con- 
flicting elements which brought about 
his victory and put into office the close- 
ly divided Congress with which he must 
work. 
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“IT’S A LONG BORDER.” Scores of back roads crisscross Salisbury’s 1,400-mile he 





Jackpot for smugglers 


NE night last year, 11 seamen de- 
@) serted from the S. S. Canberra in 

Montreal. At a restaurant called 
the Corso Pizzeria a “contact” collected 
$300 from each and took them to a hide- 
out. 

A few days later, they were driven to 
a farm on the U.S. border, shown a path 
leading into the “promised land” and 
abandoned to their fate. 

The sailors—ten Italians and an A\l- 
banian—spoke no English. Confused, lost 
and weary, they were picked up one by 
one by the undermanned and overworked 
Border Patrol of the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

They were among thousands of 
aliens who have sneaked across the 
“wide-open”  4,000-mile international 
line; among the comparative handful 
who have been caitght by the 229 men 
guarding that frontier. 

Many illegal entrants filter in unas- 
sisted or with the help of relatives or 
friends. Most are probably aided by 
smuggling rings that run “underground 
railroads” reaching from shady centers 
in the Old World to foreign colonies in 
the New and using the facilities of phony 
travel agencies and greedy U.S. and Ca- 
nadian border dwellers. Farmers get $15 
to $50 for an “assist.” 


The Prizes. The rings play for big 
stakes: $300 to $1,500 per alien, depend- 
ing upon whether he is merely taken to 
the “back door” or delivered to a haven 
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By Harry D. Wout 


in the U.S. They work rich sidelines in 
narcotics, cigarettes, auto parts, cattle— 
smuggling north or south, whichever pays 
most. They play for keeps. 

“To talk is to cut my _ throat,” 
pleaded a husky young Sicilian, a sus- 
pected member of the dread Mafia crim- 
inal organization, who was nabbed on an 
“international farm” straddling the Ver- 
mont-Quebec boundary. 

“Aliens aren’t scared of us but of 
the people who arranged their passage,” 
said Chief Patrol Inspector Chester 
Woish at Rouses Point, N. Y. 

But a few of the Canberra sailors, 
sore because they thought they had been 
let down, did talk before deportation. 
They named the Montreal contact as 
Diodato Mastracchio, alias Dulade. 

The Border Patrol quietly filed their 
statements. Because, not long before, the 
Patrol had thrown the co-operative Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police into panic by 
poking into the Mastracchio mob. One of 
the Mounties’ own undercover agents was 
working in the Corso Pizzeria—and he 
was a prime Patrol suspect. 

The Patrol called off its dogs. Later, 
the Mounties nailed Mastracchio as the 
“big shot” of the biggest narcotics syn- 
dicate in Canadian history—“definitely” 
linked to an international dope cartel 
headed by Charles (Lucky) Luciano, de- 
ported U.S. vice overlord. Mastracchio 
went to prison. 





That smashed one ring. Others carry 
on. They transport anybody with the 
price: quota-barred foreigners who ship 
to Canada to be nearer the U.S., lonely 
people whose relatives are here, Chinese 
(one got as far as Norfolk, Va.), jobless 
men fighting for survival and shiftless 
men unwilling to toil in mine and forest, 
the diseased, the criminal, the subver- 
sive. No wider doorway yawns for the 
spy and saboteur than the long border. 

“It’s wide open,” said Woish. “Ill 
show you.” He drove this writer back 
and forth across the line on half a dozen 
dark roads, never was challenged. But 
once a light flashed—and flashed again— 
in a lonely field. 


“One if by land...” Border fam- 
ilies, often intermarried and with smug- 
gling in their blood for generations, look 
out for patrols and warn neighbors of 
their presence with lights or shotgun 
blasts. 

“Protection is pretty thin,” conceded 
E. E. Salisbury, director of Immigration 
District 1. At St. Albans, Vt., he com- 
mands only 89 patrol inspectors to hold 
a line from Eastport, Me., to Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y., through wooded wilderness, 
mountain, field and river. 

Supposedly on a five-day, 40-hour 
week, they may work night and day. 
They patrol afoot, on snowshoes, in car 
and canoe, make sudden shifts in patrol 
pattern to surprise smugglers; but they 
cannot repel the alien tide. 
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adache and aid smugglers. 
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Racketeers clean up 
smuggling aliens into U.S. 
across “wide-open” border 


from Canada 


It’s anyone’s guess as to how many 
aliens hop the U.S.-Canada line. Unofh- 
cial estimates run as high as 33,000 a 
year. 

“All we know is how many we ap- 
prehend,” said the Border Patrol’s chief, 
Harlon B. Carter, in Washington. “We 
arrested 5,911 in the last fiscal year. The 
figures are rising: 445 in April, 640 in 
May, 724 in June.” 


The Net. Ultimately most aliens are 
caught, the Government says. Swoops 
from time to time in big cities net hun- 
dreds. But in all cases there are deten- 
tions, hearings, trials, most taking a few 
days, some taking weeks and months. 
Aliens may elect the country to which 
they desire to be deported. 

Often that country doesn’t want 
them and complications arise: A man 
can’t be sent to a land where he faces 
physical persecution for political or re- 
ligious views. 

There were 1,450 border patrolmen 
in 1941-42; there are less than 1,100 now 
on all our land borders. The patrol says 
it needs 900 more men. 

“The geographical setup is such 
that we can’t lock hands along the bor- 
ders,” said Chief Carter. “But with an 
increased force, we could have very, very 
good enforcement. 

“We need it. A saboteur or spy con- 
ceivably could cost the country as much 
as it takes to run the whole Immigration 
Service.” 
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MASTRACCHIO, His gang was 


smashed. 






RENDEZVOUS. Aliens and smugglers met at the Corso Pizzeria. 
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CAUGHT. These young Yugoslavs were apprehended near the U.S. border. 
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In Focus 





United Press 
SKY HIGH. His father wouldn’t think of letting 
Paul Mueller Jr., 8, of Berea, Ohio, drive a car, 
because it’s too dangerous. But Dad lets young Paul 
fly the family plane. Although he can’t fly solo 
until he is 16, Paul has already logged 150 hours 
at the controls in his 14 months of dual flying. 


Wide World 
LET’S FACE UP TO IT. All over the country last 
week the losers were paying off. At North Chelms- 
ford, Mass., George McMahon, diner operator, bet 
on Stevenson. As a result an Ike backer, Al Duguay, 
pastry truck driver, had the fun of delivering a 
chocolate meringue pie—right in McMahon’s face. 








United Press 


QUEEN OF BRITISH HEARTS. All Britain was talk- 


ing last week about this beautiful picture of Queen 
Elizabeth II, taken as she was on her way to open 
Parliament. Winston Churchill saw it in a newspaper, 
promptly ordered enlargements, offered congratula- 
tions to photographer, United Press’s James Dawson. 


Wide World 
SCHOOL FOR GEISHAS. In Japan there is a big de- 
mand for girls to entertain tired businessmen by sing- 
ing, dancing or merely conversing intelligently. They 
are called geishas and the best are graduates of an 
Osaka school. Here you see students trying on wigs 
made up in coiffure which is the geisha’s trademark. 
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Why should we choose a 20th Century Executive 


by 18th Century methods? 


New ways to elect 


a President 


By Fevtrx Morey 


ANY voters found it far from easy 
M to choose between Eisenhower 

and Stevenson. If that was diff- 
cult, how about the troubles of the found- 
ing fathers? They had to decide not only 
who should be elected President, but first 
of all. how the President should be 
elected. 

That question was one of the most 
controversial of all those involved in 
building our Republic. The men at the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 were 
deeply divided in their effort to find a 
foolproof formula of election. George 
Washington, as chairman, was one of the 
few who did not speak on the subject. 
Perhaps he foresaw that two years later 
a grateful people would choose him first 
President of the United States. 

The method of election eventually 
adopted, and still in force today, was ad- 
mittedly a compromise. Some wanted the 
President to be chosen by direct popular 
vote, regardless of state lines. Others 
argued that the President should be 
elected by the Congress. A third school 
insisted that the state legislatures should 
elect the Chief Executive, as they did the 
Senators until 1912. 

The eventual decision is set forth 
at the beginning of Article II of the Con- 
stitution. It stipulates that: “Each State 
shall appoint, in such Manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a Num- 
ber of Electors, equal to the whole Num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress. .. .” 


Compromise. This formula was 
adopted because it embodied some part 
of each of the three major viewpoints at 
the 1787 Convention. The plan whereby 
the people choose electors, who in turn 
choose the President, did something to 
meet the demand for direct popular elec- 
tion. Those who wanted Congress to have 
the duty were placated by the decision 
to have the number of electors equal the 
number of Senators and Representatives 
combined. The argument of the third 
school, who wanted the state legislatures 
to elect, was partially met by giving them 
the power to appoint the electors. 

The Presidential electoral system has 
been legally altered only once. At first 
it was provided that the candidate re- 
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ceiving the second highest number of 
electoral votes should be the Vice-Presi- 
dent. This design, if maintained, would 
obviously have prevented development of 
the party system. It was abolished by the 
12th Amendment, adopted in 1804. 
There has, however, been a great 
deal of change in public attitude—so 
much that many people no longer realize 
that they do not vote directly for a Presi- 
dential candidate. This is not understood 
because over the years it has become cus- 
tomary for the electors to pledge them- 
selves to their party candidate, so that 
a vote for a pledged elector is in effect 
a vote for the candidate himself. 
Actually these pledges are not le- 
gally binding, as was demonstrated in 
Tennessee, in the 1948 election. Truman 
carried the state against Dewey, who in 
turn polled nearly three times the vote 
of Thurmond, running a poor third as 
the Dixiecrat candidate. Yet one of the 
12 Tennessee Democratic electors re- 
fused to support Truman and eventually 
cast his vote for Thurmond. His right of 
personal decision was not challenged and 
constitutes an important precedent which 
may be carried further this year. 
Although it is assumed that the elec- 
tion is now over, actual casting of the 
decisive electoral votes will not be made 


until Dec. 15. On that day the electors 
gather to vote in their respective state 
capitals. Not until Jan. 6 will the result 
of the electoral vote be formally an- 
nounced, by the President of the Senate 
at a joint session of Congress. 

It follows that anybody who lost an 
election bet is under no obligation to pay 
it until Jan. 6, 1953. For the decision 
of the electors will not be officially made 
public until then. 


Easy on the Ears. There is some 
feeling, strengthened by the bitterness of 
the past campaign, in favor of simplify- 
ing our complicated system of electing 
a President. To begin with, there is no 
longer any good reason for such a long 
campaign. It is suggested that the nom- 
inating conventions should be held in late 
September, compressing the speechmak- 
ing into a single month. The two polit- 
ical parties could make this alteration 
at any time. 

The electoral college system is crit- 
icized because it favors states with a 
small population. This results from the 
provision that the number of electors 
in each state shall equal the number of 
its Senators and Representatives. Every 
state has two Senators, and at least one 
Congressman. 

The way this works may be seen by 
contrasting. Nevada, which has about 
160,000 people and three electoral votes, 
with New York, counting 45 electoral 
votes for about 15 million population. 
This year Nevada gets one electoral vote 
for every 53,000 inhabitants, New York 
one electoral vote for every 333,000. In 
other words, a vote for President in 
Nevada counts more than six times as 
much as a similar vote in New York. 

But it would take a Constitutional 
amendment—a slow business—to abolish 
the Electoral College. Unless the electors 
begin to assert their independence, re- 
gardless of popular vote, the college will 
probably continue. For where the letter 
of the Constitution is concerned, we are 
a conservative people. 
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ATTLEE VS. CHURCHILL, 1951. The British election system, easier on voters 


and politicians alike, limits campaigning to a maximum of three weeks. 
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Is 


college 
humor 


funny ? 





+ 
By MERLIN JOHNSON 
There’s a campus funny 
magazine for practically 
every college. Princeton’s has 
gone serious; the rest go on 
making students guffaw—no 
matter what you might think 
of the jokes 
A 
=? 
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HE joke got a big reaction in a 
humor survey. Two thirds of the col- 
lege students laughed uproariously 

at this version: 

Friend: “Your wife seems to be 
parsimonious.” Husband; “Parsimoni- 
ous? Why if I suddenly got sick, it would 
take her a week to find it out.” 

Get it? Well, neither did the stu- 
dents. The story has no point. 

College humor last week was reel- 
ing under such body blows. It’s been reel- 
ing under them for the last 75 years. 

Always, somebody is trying to take 
the fun out of college humor magazines 
through charges that they are unfunny, 
unoriginal and unelevated. 

Always, somebody is trying to take 
the immorality out of them through 
charges that they never range far beyond 
sex and liquor. 

The Leer of Bradley University, 
Peoria, Lll., complains: 

“If it’s funny enough to tell, it’s 
been told. If it hasn’t been told, it’s too 
clean, and if it’s dirty enough to interest 
a frosh, the editor gets kicked out of 
school.” 

But, way back in 1911, the Harvard 
Lampoon smugly asserted: “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like suggestiveness.” 

Perhaps that’s why few editors are 
repentant at the persistent suppression of 
their work by college or postal authori- 
ties. 

After all, psychologists say, shock is 
one of the important elements of humor. 
Prof. John M. Willmann of the University 
of Illinois, for instance, has pointed out 
one aspect of suggestive humor. 

“Risqué jokes, in general, produce 
greater laughter than other jokes,” Pro- 
fessor Willmann declared, “because they 


The Discovery of the South Pole 
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are shocking beyond the limits of most 
other humor.” 

But do unoriginal jokes produce 
laughter? Only last spring one of the 
oldest of college humor magazines -an- 
swered this question with a No that is 
still echoing in editorial offices about 
the country. 

“Diseased with hopeless repetition, 
college humor is doomed,” said John 
Angus McPhee, editor of the Princeton 
Tiger. Whereupon the magazine turned 
serious. 

Enemies of college humor insist that 
many of the jokes and cartoons have at- 
tained perpetual motion, wafting down 
through the years on an endless circuit 
of the magazines. 


Antique. Here’s one wheeze that 
has been traced back to 1904: “We point 
with pride to the purity in the spaces 
between these jokes.” The editors un- 
abashedly still print such jokes as: 
“Won’t you join me in a cup of coffee?” 
“Sure, you get in first.” 

However, they point out, you'll also 
find clever articles, verse, stories and 
parodies, fresh from their makers. 

One of the magazines’ fans scorns 
such a defense. He says: “You don’t 
laugh at a joke because it’s clever or 
original. You laugh at it because it’s-such 
a bad joke. Why do you suppose puns 
never die?” 

Anyway, the enemies of college hu- 
mor know they’re in a fight. The October 
issues of 160 magazines yielded a record 
crop of guffaws, roars, laughs, giggles, 
grins, shrieks and groans. 

Grimly, the Bradley magazine de- 
clared: “Leer is opposed to anyone and 
anything that takes itself seriously.” 


Yale Record 


Try these college jokes 


on your sense of humor 


Ag student: “You say you never 
heard of a cannibal? Well, what would 
you call a fellow who ate his mother 
and father?” 

Home Ec: “An orphan.” 
—Northwestern Profile 
ee 

Professor: “Didn’t you have a broth- 
er in this course last year?” 

Student: “No, sir; it was I. I’m 
taking it over.” 

Professor: 
blance, though . 


“Extraordinary resem- 
. . extraordinary.” 

—Maryland Old Line 
ee 

First drunk: “We're getting closer 
to town.” 

Second drunk: “How do you know?” 

First drunk: “We’re hitting more 
people.” —Penn State Froth 

ee 

“Coise_it!” cried the villain as he 
grabbed the heroine around the waist. 

“No, it ain’t either,” she retorted. 
“It’s a goidle.” —Missouri Showme 

° e@ 

The despondent old gentleman 
emerged from his club and climbed stiffly 
into a limousine. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the chauffeur 
respectfully. 

“Drive off a cliff, James. I’m com- 
mitting suicide.” —Cornell Widow 
ee 

How would you punctuate this sen- 
tence: “Mary went swimming and lost 
her bathing suit”? 

I'd make a dash after Mary. 
—Bradley Leer 


- 


Dartmouth Jack-O-Lantern 
“For the last time, George, take that bow and 
arrow away from Junior!” 
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THE 
PILGRIM 
STORY 


Hollywood tries 
a new approach 
to American history 


ITH its usual indiscriminate mix- 
ture of flesh, fact and fantasy, 
Hollywood has committed some 


outrageous blunders in its presentation 
of American history. 

These are a few examples: 

e e Andrew Jackson (as played by 
Lionel Barrymore) delivered the “Liberty 
and Union” speech. It was in fact de- 
livered by Daniel Webster. 

e @ Adm. David Farragut, under or- 
ders to fight pirates, finds time to chase 
a sexy Spanish girl during a large part 
of the film. 

e eA slightly unscrupulous fur 
trader (Gregory Peck) conquered Alaska 
(and the Russian governor’s bride-to-be ) 
with the help of a handful of cronies. 

Of a different stripe is The Plymouth 
Adventure which will have a_ special 
premiere at Plymouth, Mass., Nov. 20. It 
will be shown nationally on Thanksgiv- 
ing day. Adventure tells the story of the 
Pilgrims from the embarkation at South- 
ampton, their dangerous, agonizing trip 
across the winter Atlantic (the movie in- 
cludes an exciting storm-at-sea sequence) 
and, somewhat briefly, their first months 
in the New World. 

The storm which nearly wrecked the 
Mayflower in mid-ocean, the first death 
aboard ship (nearly half of the pas- 
sengers died before another year was 
over), the anxiety about provisions (they 
ran desperately low) are graphically 
shown. To build an exact replica of the 
Mayflower (“apple-cheeked, broad of 
beam, double-decked, with high super- 
structures fore and aft”), cost two months 
and $100,000. 

Unfortunately even in this movie, the 
edge is taken off the technical realism by 
some historical distortions: 

Captain Christopher Jones, the May- 
flower’s skipper, appears violently an- 
tagonistic to his 102 passengers, includ- 
ing waifs, servants and hired hands. 
Actually, Jones, although hardheaded, 
was a kindly man, well-disposed toward 
his passengers. 

Jones, played by Spencer Tracy, falls 
in love with Dorothy Bradford (Gene 
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CAPTAIN JONES. He tells Pilgrims the Mayflower’s destination. 


Tierney), wife of William Bradford, one 
of the first Pilgrim governors. His love 
for her is made the “instrument” of his 
more lenient attitude toward the Pil- 
grims later on. This is Hollywood inven- 
tion. 

And it is historically wrong to show 
Jones accepting a bribe to land the Pil- 
grims in New England, instead of the 
territory of the Virginia company. Actu- 
ally, it is believed, the Pilgrims had 
agreed beforehand to land in New Eng- 
land, where they (and the company 
financing the trip) hoped to make money 
from fishing and the fur trade. 


Not overboard. Luckily, the John 
Alden-Priscilla Mullins story is treated 
with restraint. John and Priscilla are al- 
lowed to fall in love aboard ship (history 
is quiet on the subject), but the love 
affair is blended into the story. 

Filmed in soft, creamy Technicolor, 
Adventure brings together an all-star 
cast, including Tracy and Miss Tierney, 
Dawn Addams as Priscilla Mullins, Van 





Johnson as John Alden and Leo Genn as 
Bradford. 

In spite of relatively minor inaccu- 
racies, Plymouth Adventure may well be 
the start of a new Hollywood approach 
to American themes. 

Its producer, M-G-M’s creative young 
Dore Schary, may be the man who will 
blaze the trail. An avid student of Amer- 
ican history, he refused to make any 
compromise in the production of Steven 
Crane’s famous Civil War story, The Red 
Badge of Courage. Although he has taken 
some liberties in Adventure, he is anxious 
and eager to bring more American his- 
tory to the-screen. The acceptance of 
Adventure by the movie-going public will 
enable Schary to put even greater realism 
into future films without fear of box 
office losses. 

“If we are successful with this 
movie,” Schary said recently, “I'd like to 
make more pictures about events in our 
history.” 

Next Schary possibility: the story 
of Valley Forge. 
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Quarry Operator 


CUTS HAULING COSTS 33'/;% 
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1 GOING UP — The Somerset com- 
vor Eaton-equipped trucks hustle heavy loads pany’s trucks must take these stiff 
up mountain grades—make dollar-saving time grades in stride. Here’s where 
delivering their loads and returning for more. the low-range gears of the Eaton 
“Eaton 2-Speed Axles reduced our hauling costs 2-Speed do their stuff. 
one-third,” says Anthony Ferrante, operator of 
Somerset Crushed Stone, Inc., Bernardsville, New 
Jersey. “We haul more loads per day. Trucks stay 
on the job and get in more working days.” This job is really rugged— 
hauling huge loads of crushed stone up long steep grades to miles-away 
construction sites, over good roads, bad roads or no roads at all. 
Eaton 2-Speed Axles give trucks the performance required to do this 
kind of hauling in the least time and for the fewest dollars. The low- 
range gears provide the “pull” needed to get up stiff grades, to keep 
4 rolling through mud or sand. With the high-range gears trucks make 
better highway speeds, save hours of time, gallons of gas and dollars in 
upkeep. GMC SALES MANAGER Sam Chasalow, of General 
If you’d like to do your hauling for less money, ask your truck dealer Truck Sales Corp., tg oye a joreey, sells rnd of 
ab. E si les—h ll 1 dollar-savi tory. Eaton 2-Speed Axles. He advi r. Ferrante (right) 
out Eaton 2-Speed Axles—he can tell you a real dollar-saving story te use Rassunentingnd toutin hock is EEL SEE a. 
vice has paid off in dollars saved for Somerset, and in 
repeat business for the man who gave it. 
MORE THAN A MILLION E A IN| : 
7 » «IN TRUCKS TODAY 2-SPEED 72.<¢ AXLES 
"2 wr is wy EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OM10 
x 
© ee Traffic on America’s roads is 
4 yore ati y 50% greater than it was ten 
; 





saving engine, 
time and fuel. 


years ago — over 50,000,000 
vehicles are crowded onto 
roads built for half that 
many. Everyone should 
speak up for more and better 
roads. 
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O you want to be a good citizen? You 
can be, depending on two things: what 
you do and what you know. The 

things you know will generally decide what 
you do—how you vote and the community 
activities you take part in. 

Never has there been a time when, to be 
a good citizen, one had to know so many 
things. But don’t be alarmed. It’s not difficult. 
It’s fun—exciting. You get it by magazines, 
newspapers, TV, radio, books, meetings, 
speeches and citizen-to-citizen conversation. 

A newsman recently complained to econ- 
omist Edwin G. Nourse, ex-chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers: 

“The trouble is, if a citizen these days 
wants to be well informed it’s just about a 
full-time job.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Nourse, “there never 
was a time when it was easier for the citizen 
to keep abreast of world-wide events and to 
know what’s going on in his own community 
and his state and national governments. 

“Of course, you will not be well informed 
if you read only the funnies or listen only 
to Bob Hope. There are magazines I read and 
commentators I listen to regularly as part of 
my education.” 

Nourse’s formula: Read the important 
editorials in your newspaper; the important 
articles in one or two good magazines and 
regularly listen to a good 15-minute news pro- 
gram at breakfast and another in the eve- 
ning before you go to the bowling alley. Listen 
to two news programs on Sunday—a world- 
wide roundup and a high-level commentator 
who does not indulge in sensationalism and 
personalities. And read at least one serious 
book a year; two would be better. 


Rules of the game 


On this page you will find a two-part 
questionnaire by which you can rate yourself 
—first on your activities as a citizen; second, 
on what you know. 

If you can answer “yes” to question 10 
and one other in Group I and the same to any 
two questions in Group II you are entitled 
to rate yourself “Fair.” If you cannot do this 
your rating is #*Poor.” 

If you can answer yes to three questions 
in each group your rating is “Good.” Yes to 
four questions gives you “Excellent”; to five 
or more, “Distinguished.” 

It is possible that a citizen will rank 
high in one group but low in the other; but 
this is doubtful because a citizen’s activities 
usually go hand in hand with what he knows. 
If this discrepancy occurs in your case add 
the number of “yeses” you score in the two 
groups, divide by two. This average gives your 
rating. 

If uncertain how you should answer some 
of the questions, discuss them with somebody 
who knows you well—the high school prin- 
cipal, your minister, your local editor or 
other well-informed persons in your commu- 
nity. 





GROUP I. How you are performing 
as a citizen. 


1. Do you serve as a local official, or would 
you if urged? Yes No 
2. Are you active in any community im- 
provement organization ? Yes No 


3. Are you on any group to plan or execute 
community tasks? Yes No 
4. Do you help out in at least one social 
service (for the blind, hospital, etc.)? Yes No 


5. Are you helping to overcome some one 
shortcoming in your community? Yes No 


6. Do you help and encourage young people 
in your area? Yes No 
7. Do you belong to a trade association, 
union, literary or musical organization, and do 
you speak up or otherwise participate? Yes No 
8. Do you ever compliment your officials, 
leaders and neighbors for good work? Yes No 
9. At least once a year do you write a letter 
with constructive suggestions regarding com- 
munity or national matters (not just complaint) 
to a newspaper or magazine; or a letter to your 
Senator or Congressman? Yes No 
10. Do you register and vote in local, state 
and national elections? Yes No 


GROUP Il. What you should know 
as a citizen. 


1. Do you keep yourself informed on pub- 
lic affairs by newspaper and magazine articles, 
radio and TV? Yes No 

2. Do you read at least two serious books a 
year on public affairs, public figures, American 
history ? Yes No 

3. Can you name five major issues now be- 
fore (1) your township or county officials: (2) 
state legislature; (3) Senators and Congress- 
men? Yes No 

4. Have you followed these issues so that 
you can name the current proposals for their 
solution ? Yes No 

5. Could you talk intelligently for five min- 
utes about the basic idea of the American way 
of life? Yes No 

6. Can you name two “ways of life” about 
which there is most strongly divided opinion in 


the U.S. today? Yes No 


7. Can you discuss intelligently for five 
minutes the difference between (1) a democratic 


way of life and (2) a planned authoritarian way 
of life—and tell how they differ? Yes No 


8. Do you know the usual name for someone 
who believes that the Government should op 
erate industry, create jobs and insure economi€ 
security ? Yes No 

9. Do you know the usual name for some- 
one who wants the U.S. to continue the system 
in which industrial and commercial jobs are 
made by private business? Yes No 

10. Have you followed the debate between 
“Government planners” and “individualists” 
closely enough so you know whether you want 
more or fewer Government controls? Yes No 
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Your Dusurance Ag ett — 


Ven of Many {nterests 


VERSATILE MAN, your Home Insurance agent. He knows 
A insurance, sure—that’s his life’s work. But you may 
find that he’s also a prime mover in many important com- 
munity activities. It’s his nature to work with and for 
people. As a good insurance man, naturally he has a keen 
sense of responsibility, gets satisfaction from doing things 
for people. In short—he’s your good neighbor, 


An Independent 
Businessman, your 

property insurance agent has 
invested his money as well as 
his efforts in your community. 
He knows the problems of 
both businessman and home- 
owner and you can depend 

on this—he’s loyal to you 
and your town. 





A Real Safety Salesman, your insurance agent 

is interested in preventing trouble for you and your 
neighbors. That’s why so many Home agents are 
leaders in worthy community projects—volunteer 
jobs that pay off in progress. 













Like a Doctor, 

your insurance man 

has a 24 hour a day job. 
If you ever have a fire, 
accident or other insured 
loss, you'll find out how 
willing, understanding and 
downright essential he is. 






7 Home and your Home Insurance agent form 
a team to serve you—combining the abilities 
of a great company with the friendliness, personal 
interest and service of your competent Home 
agent. He can help you get the most for your in- 
surance dollars. For your own sake, make it a 
point to see him soon. 


The Iron Horse was a pony back 
in 1853 when The Home Insurance 
Company championed the American 
agency system— put its faith and its 
future on the character and capa- 
bility of agents everywhere. That 
trust was proved sound. 


* THE HOME*‘ 
Sauurnnce 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 

FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 








e WHERE THE U.S. NEEDS BETTER MAPS e 






U. S. Geological Survey—Pathfinder 
Map status. White areas are 
too poorly mapped for industrial 
or military use; light red needs 
revision; solid red is good. 


It's a long time since Columbus 
but there still is lots of 


Earth no human foot has trod 


Remember how your geography text 
book taught that Greenland was the 
world’s largest island? 

The French explorer P. E. Victor 
recently uncovered evidence that Green- 
land is not one but three islands. Ice 
soundings indicate that two immense 
frozen channels probably cut the island 
into three smaller ones. 

Remember also how the geographies 
traced the Orinoco River so clearly up 
into the wilds of Venezuela? 

It was only last year that white men 
succeeded in going upstream to locate 
definitely the river’s source. 

Wherever you live in the U.S. you 
can drive into the nearest gasoline station 
and pick up a free road map which will 
show all but the most obscure roads and 
hamlets in your state. 

You can write to the U.S. Geological 
Survey in Washington and, for 20 cents, 
get a contour map showing the hills and 
valleys in your neighborhood, the railroad 
tracks and perhaps your own house—if 
you live in fairly open country. 

But even all the U.S. is not ade- 
quately mapped. Hundreds of thousands 
of square miles are below map-making 


par because these contour maps are (1) 
inaccurate, (2) out of date through 
changes in man-made features like roads 
and railroads, or (3) on too small a scale. 

Thus they are virtually useless for 
such things as new highway and railroad 
locations, pipelines, irrigation and recla- 
mation projects and—most important of 
all—military defense. 


How’s Your Area? A look at the 
PATHFINDER chart above will show the 
map status in your locality. Some of the 
mapping in the white areas, for instance, 
is as rough as one inch to eight miles. 
Military men want maps of one inch to 
the mile or larger for things like artillery 
fire. 

As fast as it can, the Geological Sur- 
vey is eating up the white spaces with 
new maps of pinpoint accuracy made by 
modern aerial survey methods. The U.S. 
Army Map Service is taking it from there 
—supplying additions that will make 
every corner of the nation an open book 
to defending U.S. armed services. 

But all this is just a sample of how 
much geography there is to be learned 
today—460 years after Columbus. 
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Amacai Geographical Society 
Alaskan glacier. Weathermen follow 
new discoveries in the Arctic wastes. 


Last year the western side of Alas- 
ka’s Mount McKinley was climbed for 
the first time; ornithologists poking into 
three uninhabited Bermuda islets found 
cahows—oceanic birds believed extinct 
for the past 300 years; ice islands were 
found floating in a steady clockwise Arc- 
tic current from Alaska to the pole to 
Greenland and back along northern Can- 
ada to Alaska again. Nobody, as far as is 
known, had ever seen them before. 

Now the U.S. Air Force has estab- 
lished a weather station on one of them— 
a 5- by 9-mile chunk of apparently non- 
melting ice which has been named T-3. 

Last month the U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey ended another summer of 
mapping the last 125 unknown miles of 
northern Alaska coast. Returning winter 
and loss of three men prevented com- 
pletion of the job. We bought Alaska in 
1867 but we still don’t know all that 











“Tight-spot”’ parking is easy as 
pie with Ford’s new steering. There’s 
more “turn” to the wheels and they’ re 
easier to turn. And, on straightaways, 
the car almost steers itself. 


Traffic driving couldn’t be simpler 
than Fordomatic makes it. This most 
modern of all the “automatics” gives 
the power you want when you want 
it because it shifts for you . . 
than you could do by hand! 


. better 









For power that says “yes when you say 


“te 


go” Ford offers your choice of two high- 


the level . . 


Ford’s foam-rubber cushioned 
seats, front and rear, are 3 big pas- 
sengers wide and sofa-soft . . . still 
another big, wonderful reason why 
the Ford handles you with care. 


compression power plants—the famous 110-h.p. 


Strato-Star V-8 and the all-new 101-h.p. 
Mileage Maker Six. Take your choice and get 
the Automatic Power Pilot that gives high- 
compression performance on “regular.” 


You don’t have to “‘baby” a Ford — it “babies” you! The Auto- 
matic Ride Control, for example, has a wonderful way of getting 
rid of bumps before they get to you—and you'll find that’s the best 
comfort news in years! And when you round a curve you do it on 
. with less tilt and side sway! 





You can really see the world 
through that big curved one-piece 
windshield! And to match, there’s a 
car-wide rear window . . . an added 
safety feature you'll appreciate. 






Fordomatic, Overdrive, two-tone colors on 


Customline Sedan and white sidewall tires 
optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories 
and trim subject to change without notice. 
















Announcing 
lhe first truly 


Bulanoed Car 
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LIEV beauty balanced with added roominess; for example, 
nearly eight cubic feet i i qd) more capacity 
in the luggage compartment . .. wider seats ... plenty of leg room 
...more head room and you still have those famous Chair-Height seats. ~ 
Actually, there are 75 new features in all! sre 
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/ / ‘¢ J f balanced beauty with an all-new design that combines slip-stream smoothness 


..- chrome that’s a tastefully integrated part of the design ... and ‘sparkling 





new exterior colors, including attractive two-tone combinations. 














Now you can drive a car that’s balanced 
against roll, pitch and jounce . . . to give 
you the smoothest ride and the easiest 
handling you've ever known! New fruly 
balanced suspension in the 1953 Plymouth 
produces almost gyroscopic stability on 
all kinds of roads. All-new truly balanced 
design gives you beauty, safe vision, 
roominess and comfort in what we believe 
is the most efficient combination ever 


offered in the lowest-priced field! 


TEV beauty balanced with better, ; 


safer vision—close-in and all-around. There’s a new one-piece 


windshield that’s curved like en. ee ! 
and not like his —(is ke have an undistorted view | 


of the road...a new quarter window that lets 
rear-seat passengers look sideward without 
leaning forward ...a larger rear window 


16% more glass area in all! 


TIOV at your Plymouth dealer's! 


FE SSE =I “Mi fi 
¢ Ee ed S 6 6 the new Plymouth right away! 
Be SP eB 


d V4 [= es zh 
SITE Vy beauty balanced with convenience and comfort... WIVeO the new Plymouth soon! 


a@ new two-tone instrument panel with the glove compartment conveniently located 


in the center ... luxurio holstery with deeper, softer springin 
— y deeper, sof eo PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


and rich new fabrics ...new trim materials, including Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materiats. 





vinyl door panels you can wash... all in pleasing, restful color schemes. 






Keep this Ray-O-Vac 2-cell flashlight handy in your home. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. there is to know about its Arctic edges. 


What remains to be explored? Can- 
ada has vast stretches of northern interior P 
and Arctic islands never visited by man. 

There is little known about such places 

as Tibet, Central Asia, Yemen and the 
Arabian Desert, New Guinea and parts of *@ 
the Philippines. 

Even Africa has not yet been fully 
covered. Last summer a 13-man British 
expedition left London to explore the fan- 
tastic Mountains of the Moon—a still un- ’ 
charted region of earth rifts and 17,000- 
foot ice-capped African peaks. Lending a ” 
touch of fantasy to the expedition were 
reports that the area includes unknown 
animals—among them an ape larger than 
the gorilla. 





Yet Africa is no longer geographi- Px 
| cally the Dark Continent. The distinction 
| belongs to South America. The first ade- . 


quate map of Chile was obtainable only * 
| 15 years ago. Now an Inter-American 
| Geodetic Survey is operating to get ade- 

quate maps of the continent. 


Lost World. The largest area to re- 
main almost entirely unexplored is Ant- 
arctica—a region twice the size of conti- 
nental United States. Last year the Brit- 
ish and Scandinavians established bases 
on Antarctica to study the South Polar 
icecap; Argentina, Chile and France set 
up scientific stations there to back up 
their territorial claims to parts of this ice- 
clothed land. 

Even here, however, the field of new 
geographic exploration does not end. 
There are three others: 

e e The ocean depths. Man has not 
yet learned much about what lies under 
the sea and what use it could be to him. 

ee “Carbon 14” exploration, the 
radiation method which recently con- 
firmed the age of the mysterious Stone- 
henge monoliths. 

e e Pollen analysis, which gives the 
scientist the past story of vegetation and 
thus accurately tells the past climate of 
any place on earth. 








You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 

See how sturdy it looks... how strong 
and substantial it is... because | 
it’s sealed in steel. 

This sealed-in-steel protection that 
only Ray-O-Vac provides means | 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
So always get genuine Ray-O-Vac 
LEAK PROOF flashlight batteries 
that give you... 


Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 1. Steel top nes: 


“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 








rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 2. Multi-ply insulation 

—_ it to us with the batteries and = 

will give you FREE a new, comparable 4 i 

flashlight with batteries.” 3. Steel jacket 

Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF . Steel I: ceeencernne at 4 








ms batteries are sealed in steel! 


David Pascal for Pathfinder 
“1 was lost for two hours in Brooklyn last 
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... a concert in the park 


e Just about everybody likes a band concert—no mat- feature magazine. No other magazine of comparable 
ter where he lives. Half of the people live in what we character majors in this great market. 

call the Country-Side market—the Main Street towns 
and surrounding farms. The concert in the park is a 
perfect example of the social ties and common inter- 
ests existing among these families, farm and non- 
farm. Politically and economically too, these people 
are bound more closely together than residents of 
urban areas. 


e Like the people of the Country-Side market, farm 
and non-farm, FARM JOURNAL and PATHFINDER belong 
side-by-side. Together, they form an unbeatable com- 
bination for influencing and selling four million of 
the best families in America’s most important 
market place. 


¢ Knowing, understanding and serving the needs of 
these people is our business. 


¢ For 75 years FARM JOURNAL has devoted itself to kK Pa der 
the interests of farm families—is the largest selling Anat. allen ‘ SS 
farm publication in the country—has earned and won PUBLISHER Spa 

the confidence and affection of millions whose opin- 
ions count most. FARM JOURNAL is indeed, one of 
the truly great magazines of today. Farm Journal, Inc. 


¢ To meet the non-farm interests of Country-Side aie: — 
é, ila. 5, Pa. 
families we publish PATHFINDER, the national news ‘ 








Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


Americans Are Rolling Up Their Sleeves! 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


e@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute .. . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 








But= 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 
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They built 


their own college 


4 1O be sure, the inexhaustible forests 
were exhausted and the lumbermen 
were gone. But that wasn’t the point. 

Northern Michigan could be saved by 

its resourceful people. They had de- 

veloped cherry and potato farms and the 
resort business, They had brought fac- 
tories into Cadillac (pop. 10.425) and 

Traverse City (pop. 16,974). There was 

a big potential in reforestation. 

The trouble really was that ability 
was being exported as fast as the lumber 
had been. The 23 counties in the region 
had no colleges. Many youths who should 
have become area leaders were going 
downstate to college. They never re- 
turned. Those who remained home never 
got the training their abilities rated. 

The old lumber towns were dying. 
Les Biederman, manager of the Paul 
Bunyan radio network, commented: “You 
could say that our future was at stake.” 

A lot of people were ready to leave 
it at that. They were pretty doubtful in 
1950 when Traverse City area civic lead- 
ers set up Educational Fund, Inc. The 
skeptics recalled that committees had 
been trying off and on since 1922 to get 
the state to establish a college in Tra- 
verse City. Religious groups had long 
since set up their institutions elsewhere. 


Self-starters. But Educational Fund 
wasn’t looking for a handout. Civic lead- 
ers, headed by Biederman, figured people 
might want to take care of the matter 
themselves. They appealed to 1,000 indi- 
viduals and organizations for contribu- 
tions of $100 each. 

» That’s what started the gusher. Area 
organizations exploded into fund-raising 
projects—rummage sales, quilting bees, 
box socials, dances, solicitations of mem- 
bers. The uprising spread to 55 groups— 
PTAs, church groups, businessmen’s 
clubs, lodges, neighborhood clubs, vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

Zeal stirred ingenuity. Mrs. Ralph 
Mueller of Glen Lake handed drive lead- 
ers a shirt on which had been lettered: 
“I’m on my way to college, please patch 
me.” Mrs. Mueller’s neighbors had sewed 
on 100 many-colored patches. Under each 
was a dollar. 

Strangers were infected. Handing 
over $100, a Grand Rapids manufacturer 
said: “If the things I hear are true, 1 
want to be in on this.” 

The appeal quickly yielded $40,000. 
By July 15, 1951. about 40 students had 
enrolled in the college, scheduled to open 
in two months. But the sponsors had no 
building. A three-story structure offered 
rent-free by the city was too dilapidated. 
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Again the sponsors turned to the 
community. Soon tradesmen, carpenters, 
painters, electricians were swarming 
about the building. Business firms do- 
nated maferials. A hardware dealer 
sanded and refinished the floors. In all, 
218 volunteers participated. They finished 
the job four days before school started. 
Cost: $34. 

On Sept. 17, Northwestern Michigan 
College opened its doors under the ad- 
ministration of the Traverse City school 
board. Seventy-two freshmen were wel- 
comed by a first-rate faculty of eight. If 
the school hadn’t been established, about 
65 of the students wouldn’t have been 
going to college. 


Milestone. Educators across the na- 
tion turned their eyes on the “commun- 
ity” college as the independent, pioneer- 
ing spirit of its founders smashed ac- 
ademic precedent. 

The school offers a two-year aca- 
demic course with credits acceptable by 
other colleges. But that’s only the start- 
ing point. 

Biederman pointed out that North- 
western Michigan College emphasizes 
business, secretarial, trade and industrial 
courses closely fitted to area needs. Citi- 
zens advisory groups help work out the 
program. Many courses are open to any- 
one, regardless of academic qualifica- 


OPPORTUNITY. These young students attend northern Michigan’s first college. 


Michigan has lots of 
colleges, as the dots show 
on the map above, but 
because there was none 
near it, Traverse City 


had a problem 


tions. Last year, 1,200 adults attended 
classes. 

Glenn E. Loomis, superintendent of 
Traverse City schools, explains: “If ten 
persons ask for a course, we'll give it.” 

The project is snowballing. About 
150 students enrolled this fall. A general 
fund drive has been started. Various 
plans are being considered to supple- 
ment tuition and state aid in meeting op- 
erating expenses, Permanent buildings 
are going up on a heavily wooded campus. 

But there’s one proposal that’s not 
snowballing. People are pretty touchy 
about the suggestion that NMC be made 
a branch of a big school. Biederman- 
snorts, “We'll have no captive college 


here.” 
, tj 
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tucky’s coal-rich Muhlenberg Coun- 

ty, used to be one of the friendliest 
places you can imagine. 

Then District 50, catch-all unit of 
John L. Lewis’s' United Mine Workers, 
set out to organize Central City (pop. 
4,110), from “top to bottom.” 

The organizing drive was “a dismal 
failure” or “showed good results,” de- 
pending on whom you talk with, but there 
is no dispute that it split Central City, 
ended an era of good feeling and left 
resentments and enmities. Old friends 
spurned each other and stayed away from 
church to avoid encounter, and their chil- 
dren wrangled in school. 

Central City looked ripe for picking 
last March, when District 50 (headed by 
John L.’s brother, A. D. Lewis) began 
its campaign—in response, its spokesmen 
assert, to a call from store and restau- 
rant employes. The coal miners, 100% 
organized, shopped in town and could be 
counted upon, it appeared, to help an off- 
shoot of their union. It didn’t seem likely 
that merchants, dependent upon the 
miners, would resist vigorously. 


Cece. City, metropolis of Ken- 


“Small” Business. Merchants were 
solicited to sign a “recognition agree- 
ment” acknowledging District 50 as the 
bargaining agent for their employes. It 
is charged that in most instances recog- 
nition was demanded even before an at- 
tempt was made to organize the employes. 
One-man and family enterprises that 
hired no help also were asked to sign up. 
Here and there an establishment 
capitulated. But most merchants, includ- 
ing many who had enjoyed good relations 
with the miners and had extended credit 
to them in times of stress, resisted what 
they considered high-handed tactics. 
Failure to sign with the union was 
followed by picketing. Union sympathiz- 
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The once-friendly town where 


NEIGHBORS 
HATE 
EACH OTHER 


TENSE MOMENT. Serious trouble 
threatened when a crowd jammed to the 
doors of this store while spokesmen for 
union paraders allegedly beat up the 
owner for refusing to silence his loud- 
speaker. State troopers restored order. 


ers boycotted unsigned stores. Other 
shoppers, fearful of what might happen 
if they defied picket lines, went to towns 
miles away to buy. Sales in Central City 
fell drastically—95% in the case of one 
grocer, 50% on the average. 

One night dynamite ripped apart 
an auto leased by union organizer C. L. 
Martin. Merchants posted a $5,000 re- 
ward for information leading to the con- 
viction of the guilty. Another night, dyna- 
mite blasted the wall of a warehouse 
owned by David Cohen, owner of a de- 
partment store, who resisted District 50. 
A bullet smashed the windows of a paint 
store; a merchant whose turned-up loud- 
speaker blared back at the sound truck 
in a union parade, was battered accord- 
ing to one version, slightly scratched ac- 
cording to another. 

Emotions ran high. Merchants got 


BOSS. A. D. Lewis, head of District 50, with 


portrait of the more redoubtable John L. Lewis. 






guns. State troopers stood by. Some mer- 
chants who had signed tore up their 
agreements. Some employes who had 
joined the union quit. A state mediator 
got nowhere. The Associated Industries 
of Kentucky called the situation “dan- 
gerously near to being civil war.” The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States saw the union drive as a test run 
to seize economic and political power, a 
forerunner of similar tries elsewhere. 

Tension persisted for months. Then 
47 court injunctions ended picketing. 

But District 50 is in Central City 
“to stay,” its local attorney insists, “be- 
cause John L. Lewis’s prestige is at 
stake.” Whether or not the drive resumes, 
the emotional scars persist. As one old- 
timer said sadly: 

“It’s the hate. It may take 20 years 
to wipe out the bitterness.” 


STOPPED. Court injunctions 
finally ended picketing. 


United Press 
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Inexpensive? Yes! Less than 
$10° buys fir plywood for this 
new storage table; plan 10c 


Cramped for spoce? Remodel 
attic or basement with easy-to- 
use plywood; idee booklet 10< 


\ ’ for the roomy shelf-door wardrobe (top right) 


costs less than $55*. 


—— Plywood saves all along the line. Cuts costs 
4 by saving time, labor, trouble. Comes in big, 

& 

oa light, easy-to-handle panels—real wood panels that 
il 


have all the warmth and beauty of natural 
wood. [t’s dimensionally stable —won’t shrink 
or swell. Won’t crack, split or puncture. Requires 
no special tools, no special skills. 

Why postpone that job you’ve planned? Get 
started today ... with today’s best buy in building 
materials... practical, versatile Douglas fir 
plywood. Your local lumber dealer can supply 
you. See him! 










Exterior plywood boots are 
light, strong, sturdy — Easier 
te build by far; plan 10< 


| comember I Only plywood gives you all the 


advantages of 


Re-side tired form buildings 
with Exterior plywood. Add 
Strength, stop drofts 





1. Strength along panel 
2. Strength across panel 


Commercial builders! Sove 
$10 per squore with plywood 
siding-sheathing 


Built-in cabinets ond shelves 
ere easy to build with low-cost 
plyweed; ideo booklet 10 
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Tho 


ing how YoU 
a few ideas — cores of 4 
Here ore ith plywood on 5 sadn 
can save ‘ and arov 
sali eling r 
= Now—right now—is the time to start that building building, remod our lumber dealer te 
job you’ve planned. Whether it’s a boat or a house jobs. Ask y + pooklets—oF write 
— built-in... pantry shelf or poultry house... os how-to-do-tt ep ee Asso- 
——— bookcase or remodeled attic bedroom... you can plans 11, Dougies Fir Ply enclose 
ee save now with Douglas fir plywood. Dept. gn ma 2, ash. Please aap 
pre cae See how much value you get for your money: ciation, Toco” to cover mailing 
Douglas fir plywood for the streamlined storage 10c for eo¢ 
— table (top right) costs less than $10*. . . plywood 




















































Stumped for storage? Only 
$55° buys fir plywood for this 
shelf-door wardrobe; pian 10< 








Give your living room new 
distinction with low-cost 
fir plywood paneling 


Pe 


i 





Moke it "Grade A"! Re-line 
milk house with smooth, 
sanitary Exterior plywood 





Oougias fir plywood is easy 
te cut end shepe. ideo! for 
signs, displeys, fixtures 





Cover worn floors with 
smooth fir plywood before 
laying new tile or linoleum 
















































TOUR FOOD BILL will be about the same for 1953 as for this year. The 

U.S. Department of Agriculture forecasts supplies about "as 

large as in the past three years" and says retail food prices 

will average about the same. Good news! People will eat more 7 
beef, veal, chicken, fresh vegetables es and frozen fruits, juices 


and vegetables. There will be less pork, eggs and butt butter. 


RETAIL MILK PRICES in large cities vary, from 21¢ and 22¢ per quart de- 
livered to homes in Michigan and Wisconsin to°25¢ to 28¢ in the 
South. New York state housewives pay 23¢ to 25¢. This is up 
more than a cent from a year ago. Prices are apt to be higher 
next year. But do not skimp on milk as it is relatively cheap 
food and more should be used for good health. 


TURKEYS ARE CHEAP and the Government has bought over 13 million pounds to 
Support the price. If you have a nonprofit school lunch pro- 
gram, you may be able to get some of the "surplus" turkeys. 
Cranberry crop was hit hard by drought, so cranberries will be 
less plentiful and higher priced. 


MEAT PRICES ARE AT THE LOW point of this fall but major price increases 
are not in prospect. Housewives prefer lean beef, according to 
surveys in western cities. One half prefer "commercial" grade 
to "good" and "choice," especially when priced down to grade. 
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BEST BUYS in the coming year will be in some used items like cars and 
home appliances, in the opinion of Purdue University. Watch 
for special sales on trade-ins. Shop for best deals. Actual- 
ly, few people today pay list price for cars and appliances. 





BIG CHRISTMAS TRADE is expected and a larger assortment of candy, toys, 
and other gifts with some price reductions will stimulate buy- 
ing. Promotion is starting early so local merchants should not 


be late with displays and advertising. 


NEED HELP FOR THE CHRISTMAS rush? Don't overlook farm families as a 
source. More than 24% of the farmers work 100 days or more off | 
the farm, a higher percentage than ever before. Harvest has 
been early and many farm families can use more cash. 


USE GOOD MANNERS WHEN HUNTING. Businessmen want to do more to build 
understanding and cordial relationships between town and coun-— 
try. Yet during the hunting season many of them go blasting 
their way across the countryside without regard to ownership 
rights. Never hunt on farms without permission. 


eee eee 


FIVE CENTS WILL RETURN $5 when you use poison and other protection to 
keep rats out of corn, other feeds and seeds. Each rat will ' 
eat $5 worth of stored grain in a year. Stop the loss. | 


FARM MACHINERY DEALERS should consider a tie-in with the U.S. Treasury's 
bond-selling plan for machinery replacements. They say, "Pay 
your depreciation bill each year--the easiest and safest way to 
afford depreciation is to invest money in United States Defense | 
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Bonds equal to or more than the amount of depreciation each 
year." t can help insure more sales in future years. 


YOU CAN NOW GET LOANS ON WOODLANDS from at least three major insurance 
companies——-Travelers, Prudential and Equitable—if their man- 
agement requirements are met. It should increase "tree farm-— 
ing." There is gold to be had from neglected brush and timber 
lands all across the United States. 
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AMERICA 


Rubber is a key material in modern 


pV tala p 


Rubber makes possible the trucks, planes, 
buses and automobiles which keep America 


atoh alate 


Rubber plays a basic role in communications 


—telephone, telegraph, radio and television. 


Rubber is essential to American industry. It is 
an. ingredient in thousands of products that 


keep America’s factories running. 


Rubber helps keep America strong. With- 
out rubber, America could not build 
the military-equipment needed for 


defense. 
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Send for a free booklet 
“NATURAL RUBBER and YOU” 


The story of natural rubber—how it is 
grown, where it comes from, its history, 
together with facts and statistics about its 
production and use—is included in this 
pictorial booklet. Write to the 


Alous aWAY OF LEE... 











Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K Street, N. W., Washingtan 6, D. C, 
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UTTING your fuel bill this winter 
can be as simple as stopping a 


leak in your kitchen faucet. If you 
let a hotwater faucet drip one drop of 
water every second for a year, you lose 
700 gallons of water. To heat that much 
water costs—if you have an oil burner, 
for example—about $7. 

You can save up to 10% on your 
heat bill if you simply set your thermo- 
stat back 10° every night. If you in- 
sulate your attic floor or roof, you can 
whittle the bill as much as a fifth. And 
you can save almost as much if you in- 
vest in a new set of storm windows, plus 
a thorough weather-stripping job. 

The price of such improvements is 
a good deal more than any saving they’d 
afford on one year’s fuel bill. But there 
are many other things that cost nothing 
that even the unhandiest householder 
can do to get more heat for his money. 
Here are some ideas, most of which apply 
to any kind of heating plant: 


KEEP IT CLEAN. Soot is an excel- 
lent insulator; it keeps heat from going 
into the house, sends it up the chimney 
instead. A layer only 1% inch thick on 
your boiler can increase fuel use 10%. 

e elf you burn coal, you should 
scrape soot and ash from the inside sur- 
faces of the furnace at least once a 
month. 

e @ All systems need to be cleaned 
throughout once a year, preferably at the 
end of the heating season. If you have a 
gas or oil burner, you’re more apt to need 
the services of an expert for cleaning the 
burners, screens, nozzle and other parts 
of the unit. 

e elf you have warm-air heating, 
check the air filters every two months. 
Hold a filter up to a window; if you 
can’t see light through it, don’t put it 
back. Replace it. 
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MONEY-SAVER. A good insulation job can cut fuel cost 20% e 


e @ If you have a hot-water system, 
watch sediment accumulation in the 
boiler. Every two months during the heat- 
ing season you should drain a pail of 
water from the boiler to flush it. Don’t 
drain all the water, however, because the 
stale water has given up air and lime 
and doesn’t form as much scale as fresh 
water. 


STOP LEAKS. This ranges all the way 
from the most obvious, like shutting 
doors promptly and closing fireplace 
dampers not in use, to the least obvious 
like tightening up the supply valve in a 
radiator or plugging leaks in the slip 
joints of a smoke pipe. To find out if 
there’s a leak in a smoke pipe, close the 
check damper and start a newspaper fire 
in the heater. Then light a candle and 
hold it next to a joint. If the flame veers 
toward the joint, there’s a leak. You can 
seal it with furnace cement. 


CHECK THE CHIMNEY. It should 
rise a minimum of two feet above the 
highest point of the house. If the masonry 
is cracked, see that it is patched prompt- 
ly and effectively. Get rid of overhanging 
tree branches that interfere with the 
chimney’s draft. 


INSPECT RADIATORS OR 
HEATING DUCTS. If a_ hot-water 


radiator doesn’t heat, let out the air so 
water can enter. If it’s a steam radiator, 
turn the screw on the air-vent valve. A 
nonadjustable valve has to be taken off 
and tapped to dislodge dirt. 

See that the radiators and ducts are 
in balance, so there’s not too much heat 
here and too little there. You can adjust 
the dampers of warm-air ducts to send 
the least amount of heat to the warmest 
rooms, and the most heat to the coldest 
rooms, 


How you can cut 


your heat bill 


Follow these tips and 
you ll get more heat, 
use less fuel and have 
dollars to spare 


CHECK THERMOSTATS. A ther- 
mostat on a cold outside wall may be 
ordering more heat than you need. See 
that it’s on an inside wall, away from 
radiators, fireplace, lamps. Another 
money saver: When you're going away 
for a day or longer, lower the thermostat 


to 55°. 


BE FAIR ABOUT AIR. If you give 
your plant too much or too little air, you 
get improper combustion, hence wasted 
fuel. It may take an expert to make the 
right adjustments on an oil or gas burner. 
You may need an expert even with a 
hand-fired coal furnace to show you how 
to fire it properly. The most common 
mistake people make is to pile on too 
much coal and give too little air. Here’s 
a guide: Where there’s smoke there’s 
poor fire. 

The right way to fire is to bank 
fresh coal at one side or at the back of 
the firebox, leaving the rest of the area 
open so air can go up over the hot coals 
and ignite escaping gases. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT IN TIP TOP 
SHAPE. This means having an expert 
look it over at least once a year. He can 
clean, check and adjust the parts you 
can’t. He may make valuable suggestions. 
The heating capacity of some gravity hot- 
water systems, for example, can be in- 
creased by installing a pump; that of 
some gravity warm-air plants by install- 
ing a blower. 

The expert might also demonstrate 
automatic controls for dampers which 
prevent overheating. Lastly, he may dis- 
cover worn parts. If you replace these 
parts at once you may avoid a complete 
and costly breakdown—and once again, 
you would be money ahead on this year’s 
heating bill and that’s money in your 
pocket. 
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Efficient...Six Shaving Heads...Light in Weight...Handy Case 


Here’s good news for every man who 
shaves! Now—at a new low price every 
man can afford—Remington Rand 
presents the new Remington Contour 
Electric Shaver. The Contour gives you 
not one...not two...but six shaving heads, 
with 240 diamond honed cutting blades 
—more than any other make of electric 
shaver! That’s why the Contour outshaves 
anything except another Remington. 
That's why it gives smoother, closer, 
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faster Shaves. This new electric shaver 


gives you all the power and speed of 


the world-famous Remington Contour 
DeLuxe...the performance-proven com- 
bination of 3 Blue Streak Twin Shaving 
Heads...together with an attractive new 
design that’s compact and lighter. Be 
sure to see the amazing new Remington 
Contour Electric Shaver today, on display 
at your Dealer’s and at all of our 112 
Nationwide Shaver Headquarters. 


REMINGTON 


The World’s No. 1 
Electric Shaver 





A PRODUCT OF 


Memington. Hand. 
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SMALL TOWN APPROACH. It’s informal. Here the 
author, Lothair Teetor of Hagerstown, joins in clos- 
ing ceremony on final day of Indiana legislature. 


of Hagerstown, nestled amid ancient 

elms on Indiana Highway No. 38. Its 
population is less than 2,000. Yet I'd 
rather have my factory here than in any 
city of 200,000. 

I'll go further than that. I would 
bet that if you live in a small town your 
community has at least one important 
ingredient to make itself attractive to an 
industry. 

I say this with confidence because 
nearly all small towns have this ingredi- 
ent. I refer to plain neighborliness. 

Translated into plant operation, 
neighborliness makes for teamwork. 
Teamwork makes for steady production. 

Here we don’t have the sharp lines 
that so often divide management and 
labor in big city factories. On the blocks 
where our top executives live, you will 
also find homes of production workers. 
At the country club, employees relax with 


| LIVE in the peaceful Indiana village 


FULL LIFE. After his day at the plant, Les Griner can 
relax outdoors. Happy employees usually don’t quit. 


executives and merchants from the town; 
all can afford it because dues are only 
$40 a year. In cities, membership costs 
hundreds or thousands of dollars. 

We have a union in our plant, a 
local of the CIO United Auto Workers. 
We've had a couple of strikes, just as 
families sometimes fight. But there’s still 
a neighborliness between management 
and labor which I doubt you would find 
in most big city factories. 

A few weeks back, a little incident 
pointed up just how extensive this neigh- 
borliness is. 

We held a big open house, with more 
than 9,000 sandwiches and plenty of soft 
drinks. On display we had the many 
vehicles into which our Perfect Circle 
piston rings go. Office and production 
employees did most of the work. Manage- 
ment furnished encouragement, guidance 
and money. Strictly teamwork. 

“Gee, this is quite a show,” a visitor 
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Industries are seeking new homes in smali 
towns. Here’s the story of one that has 
been happy in a small town—/for 57 years 


Why I’m glad my factory 
is in a small town 


By Lotruair Teeror, chairman, 
Perfect Circle Corporation 
as told to Donald S. Stroetzel 


from a big customer company remarked 
to a Perfect Circle man who was there. 
“What do the workers think of all this?” 

“What do you mean, ‘the workers’?” 
said the Perfect Circle man. 

“The people who work in the plant, 
of course,” was the reply. 

“Why, man, we are the workers. 
We’re putting on this show. You may not 
know it but you’re talking to an official 
of the union.” 

The visitor went away shaking his 
head, muttering “this can’t be.” 


The Middle Road. I chuckled 
when I heard this. But it set me thinking, 
too. If our management had tried to put 
on the whole show, it probably would 
have flopped. Fortunately, we know bet- 
ter than that. Paternalism is a tempta- 
tion in a small town, but it doesn’t pay in 
the long run. It’s usually resented. So too 
is complete aloofness. So we compromise. 


SECOND JOB. Cliff Harris runs a nursery after work—in 


the time a city worker normally spends in commuting. 
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There’s a saying in town that “Per- 
fect Circle will go the second mile.” 
That’s what we try to do. Let the em- 
ployes take the initiative in a worthy 
project, work on it, and we'll often help 
out. In this spirit we built a recreation 
area and park; the workers maintain it. 

Similarly, you'll find people from 
our plant in every phase of community 
activity. I have represented our area in 
the Indiana legislature. My cousin, Per- 
fect Circle’s President Ralph Teetor, was 
chairman of the school board for several 
years. You'll find Perfect Circle execu- 
tives teaching Sunday school. 

This is a neighborly approach. And 
that, combined with business initiative, 
is what has enabled us to expand my 
father’s little railway pedal-car shop into 
one of the nation’s “big three” piston ring 
manufacturers, with six factories. 

Specifically, we are convinced that: 

e e It is far easier to operate several 
plants in small towns than to run one 
huge plant in a big city. For one reason, 
fewer levels of supervision are needed. 
The plant mana~er is closer to employes. 

@ e There's ‘ittle costly labor turn- 
over in a small! town. Here in Hagerstown, 
our turnover is only 2% a month, much 
lower than in our one big-city factory. 

In the popular mind, big cities are 
somehow associated with efficiency, little 
towns with pokiness. Oddly enough, I 
find it exactly the opposite. : 

Here, for example, when we need 
lumber for a plant project, we don’t have 
to send a truck through a traffic jam to 
get it. Instead, we go across the street to 
the lumber yard, which tailors its inven- 
tories to our needs. That takes ten min- 
utes, not hours. Its the same way with 
many other things we use. 

So look proud, my friends on the 
Main Streets of America. You’ve got 
something industry wants. Put your best 
civic feet forward and you'll get the in- 
dustry that you yourselves want for 
greater prosperity. 


FROM HER GARDEN. Home canning 


stretches Corinne Stokes’ factory pay. 

















































Reading and Lighting 
and ’Rithmetic 


Look what some figure-happy statistician just 
found out. From kindergarten through high 
school, school kids have to plow through a pile 
of books 18 feet high. A photograph taken of this 
pile of books would make your eyes ache. 

Close visual work is hard on the eyes. A New 
York State survey of 83,000 students showed only 
one in 20 kids had vision defects at kindergarten 
age. By senior high, eye troubles affected six 
students in 20. 

Good lighting is one readily available means of 
making seeing easier for these students. Lighting 
engineers find that over half the schools still use 
old, globe-type fixtures that give only one-sixth 
the light that ought to be on the desks. 

In those schools that have installed modern 
lighting, teachers report that students are more 
eager to study, are happier and require less dis- 
cipline. The teachers find their jobs easier. 

To help schools analyze what light is needed, 
General Electric engineers work out various light- 
ing systems in model classrooms where effects can 
be demonstrated and compared. A booklet is 
offered, ““Making Schoolwork Easier on the Eyes,” 
in which current practices are summed up. 
(Write the Lamp Division, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

It is the aim of General Electric to translate its 
engineering help into public service at the com- 
munity level. 
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Carry Bank of America 


Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere you please! 


PRAVELERS CHEQUES 


to ee 


* Accepted around 
the world. 


* Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


*® Self-identifying. 


* Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 


* Sold by banks 
and travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok. 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 


Issued by the WORLD’S LARGEST BANK 








CONFIDENTIAL, TAMPER-PROOF 


CASH REGISTER 
COST! 4 


A keyboard to fit your business 


—and look at its LOW 


@ You can have the exact right 
keyboard that fits your operation. 
Classify all sales or transactions — 
and have a perfect record of them. 
Roomy cash drawer protects your 
money. Call your dealer for a 
demonstration or mail coupon. 


Smith-Coro 


CASH 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. Sub- 
ject to change. No Federal Excise tax on Cashier. 


o SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


A dependable adding ma- 
chine for years of trouble- 
free, top performance. 
Easy to operate . . . many 
features .. . low cost. 
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with ... ADDING 
MACHINE ADVANTAGES 









MAIL COUPON TODAY 


& LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
® 702 Water Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

& Please send me further information about 
8 your Adding Machine and Cashier. 


EE EE OT 
CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
Leese aseeeaeeeanasessssand 








OVERSEAS WIT 


The funny side as seen 
by people of other lands 


Officials of Kaiser-Frazer decided 
to present Israeli Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion with the first auto assembled 
at the new plant in Haifa. However, there 
is a law which prohibits government of- 
ficials from accepting gifts. To get around 
this it was decided that the Premier 
would make a token purchase by giving 
K-F officials a pound note. But when the 
big moment arrived he had nothing small- 
er than a two-pound note in his wallet. 
“Don’t bother getting change,” whispered 
Mrs. Ben-Gurion to her husband, “at 
these prices we can well afford two cars.” 

—The New Palestine 





Weld am Sonntag, Hamburg, Germany 

“These fellows must think that otherwise 

we wouldn’t know they belong to the 
opposition party.” 


From Behind the Iron Curtain: 

In Prague a schoolteacher asked a 
particularly bright pupil, “How much is 
one and one?” 

The pupil quickly replied: “Thanks 
to the Soviet Union, one and one is two!” 


A group of peasants in a village in 
Eastern Germany is watching with visi- 
ble satisfaction a burning Russian car. 
Nobody even tries to put it out. Finally a 
little man comes forward with a sprin- 
kling can. Somebody tries to stop him. 
“Hey, stupid! Why do you want to ex- 
tinguish the fire?” 

The little man smiles: “Who wants 
to put it out? I’ve got no water in my can 
—it happens to be gasoline.” 

—Tarantel, Germany. 
é 

The teacher of an East German 
school began his talk about the Roman 
Emperor Nero in his usual pedantic man- 
ner: 
“Today I shall tell you about a very 
cruel man,” he said. “Perhaps you'll 
guess who I mean, when I describe him 4 
little more. He ruled over a great people 
which he brought into misfortune. His 
cruelties knew no boundaries and he was 
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particularly vicious in his persecution of 
the Christians.” 

A young “Pioneer”’—member of a 
Communist youth group—in the class 
jumped to his feet. With threatening 
looks at his classmates he barked: “If 
any of you dare even to mention his 
name, I'll see to it that you go to a con- 
centration camp!” 


, Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 





Samedi Soir, Paris 
“Your radiator’s leaking.” 


According to Pour Tous, published 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, this story made 
the rounds in Munich: @ 

In a Bavarian village the main street 
had been transformed into a race track 
by the American Army. Jeeps and heavy 
trucks zoomed by incessantly. 

To protect his citizens and especially 
their children from the mortal danger 
they ran in crossing the highway, the 
mayor posted speed limits. The soldiers 
went on their merry way. A placard put 
up at the entrance to the camp by the 
commandant himself had no effect, either. 

Then the mayor had a stroke of 
genius, At each end of the street he had 
a big sign put up, which read: 

“If you please, GI, drive slowly; the 
child playing in the street is perhaps 
your own.” 

Since that day, one can safely cross 
the highway even while reading a news- 
paper. 





Pourquoi Pas?, Belgium 

“The pilot requests that you stop eating 

for just a moment. He can’t tell if the 
motors are still running.” 
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Wo change of bus when you travel by 


TRAILWAYS THRO-LIVNER 


TRAILWAYS PIONEERED THRU-BUSES ... 
buses that travel long distances over 
various parts of the system so there’s 
no change en route and you can keep 
the same seat straight through. Today 
Trailways operates thru-buses to all 
sections of America! 


New “Limousine" Comfort. Custom engi- 
neered spring suspension and sound- 
proofing give a ride as smooth and 
silent as in the finest motor cars. Other 
Trailways ‘‘plus’’ comfort features are 
reclining, foam-rubber seats scientifi- 
cally designed for greater comfort, 


77 ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Send coupon for information 


TRAILWAY SS 42 
THRO-TINERS 


rs ey 


greater leg room; individual reading 
lights and extra large scenery-view 
windows with tinted “‘eye-ease’”’ glass. 


Separate Air-Conditioning System. Circu- 
lates fresh, clean air throughout the 
coach assuring the most comfortable 
temperature at all times! 


Safe, Courteous Drivers. Trailways’ friend- 
ly, experienced drivers have a wide- 
spread reputation for courtesy and an 
unmatched safety record. Actually, 
you’re safer in a Thru-Liner than in 
your own home! 
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Do you know 

a good buy 

when you see one? 
A department store 
executive explains 




























how you can... 


Is it a sale, a “gyp,” or will you get 
a bargain? What are “irregulars”? Why 
are some shoes cheaper than others? Max 
Hess Jr., president of Hess Bros. depart- 
ment store in Allentown, Pa., gives the 
answers in his new book Every Dollar 
Counts (Fairchild Publications, Inc., New 
York: $2.50). Here are excerpts which 
may make you a better shopper. 


THOUSAND times, as I have watched 

A customers mill about the floors of 
my establishment, I have wished 

there might be some way of making them 
familiar with the operation of a depart- 
ment store. “If only you knew what my 
buyers know,” I have thought in watch- 
ing a woman turn indecisively from one 
garment to another, “how much more in- 
telligently you could shop! How much 
more you could get for your dollar!” 

One evening, when my wife was en- 
tertaining a few of her friends, I casu- 
ally inquired what aspect of our fashion 
business interested these women most. 
Exactly what answer I anticipated, it is 
difficult to say. But it certainly wasn’t the 
one I got! 

“Sales!” 

Let us give “sales” proper considera- 
tion. : 

Now and then almost every manufac- 
turer of fashion goods faces a harassing 
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SHOPPERS. A little knowledge would help in their search for “bargains.” 


--- get the most for your money 


between-season lull. He hasn’t sufficient 
work on hand to keep his skilled cutters 
and needlewomen occupied. “This is one 
time,” the manufacturer says, “when I’m 
willing to sacrifice personal profit. What 
I want is immediate orders to keep my 
employes busy until next season.” 

The result is that the department 
store is enabled to offer $79.95 garments 
at a much lower figure—let us say, $59.95. 
Usually an event of this sort is called a 
“pre-season” sale. — 

A “clearance” sale, however, is a dif- 
ferent type of operation. 

I need hardly point out that fashion- 
able goods are also highly perishable. 
Any garment that remains on the racks 
more than a couple of weeks may repre- 
sent a complete loss. And so merchandise 
that doesn’t sell immediately must be dis- 
posed of by price-cutting. At the same 
time the staff must keep a constant vigil 
over the condition of goods. A dress or 
suit which has been tried on too often 
may lose its crispness. The instant it be- 
gins to appear shopworn it must be cut 
down in price. 

Consequently you have frequent 
“clearance” days and “month-end-clean- 
up sales.” When a store announces “Ev- 
erything must go!” it means what it says. 

But the most popular sales of all 
are those for which there appears to be 


no logical reason . . . when we cut prices 
on an item in the full bloom of fashion. 
The reason is this: On eagerly desired 
goods a store cuts its profits in order to 
bring crowds through the doors! 


The Bargain Basement is today 
one of the busiest and most astonishing 
phenomena of retail trade. Every base- 
ment shopper will at once recognize the 
term “irregulars.” It deserves study. 

How do we manage to sell “irregu- 
lar” $1 socks for 58¢? Well, at the fac- 
tory .a carton splits open, spilling socks 
on a dusty floor. Touched with dust, they 
are instantly branded “irregulars.” And 
we buy them at a fraction of their cost. 
Or a thread is pulled in a garment—a 
disfigurement you would have to seek 
with a magnifying glass. And this may 
seem startling: Time after time irregulars 
have no defect at all. 

Suppose, for example, the Van Heu- 
sen company is working at capacity to 
prepare its fall and winter stock. They 
still have, however, some 7,000 summer 
shirts. There’s little sense urging Van 
Heusen salesmen to “push” those models. 
What if the men sell more than the 7,000 
shirts on hand? The company certainly 
doesn’t intend to turn back the calendar 
and produce additional thousands of 
these discontinued shirts. Far better to 
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remove the labels and dispose of them in 
a single lot as irregulars. 


One of the questions virtually ev- 
ery shoe salesman hears is this: “Why 
should I pay $22 for a pair of shoes when 
I can get another pair that looks almost 
identical for $8.95? I realize that the 
more expensive shoe may be largely hand- 
made, while the cheaper one is mass pro- 
duced. Is the difference between them, 
however, so great as to justify the wide 
disparity in price?” 

Shoe manufacturers will tell you that 
the average well-made leather shoe under- 
goes 65 different operations. The less ex- 
pensive shoe eliminates a number of 
these; also it indulges in substitutions— 
by using supports, inner soles, and so on 
that are made of synthetic substances. 

But one of the most important dif- 
ferences is this: 

A good shoe, once completed, has to 
dry for six weeks. That drying time is an 
interval which solidifies the shoe’s shape. 
Thus one of the things you pay for in 
higher-priced shoes is the guarantee that 
shape will not quickly be lost. 


“Does a china sale sometimes 
mean,” I have been asked, “that you are 
trying to dispose of chipped merchan- 
dise?” Categorically no! Why should a 
great store injure its reputation by at- 
tempting to sell damaged goods? 


If your customer wants sheets for 
every day household use, muslin is a good 
investment. It will stand harder launder- 
ing than percale sheets and will wear 
longer. Muslins are woven in the 140, 128 
or 112 types. When a salesperson says, 
“This is a 140 sheet,” she means that 
there are 140 threads of yarn woven into 
a square inch of its material. 


One woman asked about the ad- 
vantages of wall-to-wall carpeting. The 
buyer told her, “In a general sense, I 
know of five. First, wall-to-wall carpeting 
usually makes a room look larger. Sec- 
ond, it provides a more luxurious back- 
ground. Third, it allows you te arrange 
furniture in any groupings you like with- 
out having to worry about their relation 
to the floor covering. Fourth, if a room 
is of an irregular shape it serves to pull 
that room together. Fifth, it saves the 
cost of refinishing floors.” 

Another woman asked, “Is it really 
worth going to the expense of using cush- 
ioning under carpeting?” 

The buyer replied, “Absolutely. For 
one thing, such cushioning protects the 
carpet from the friction brought about by 
feet grinding it against the floor. It also 
prevents a rug from slipping. By absorb- 
ing all pressures, cushions can add years 
of usefulness to your carpet.” 


As I put down my pen I cannot help 
recalling again the comment of the friend 
to whom I once confided my plans for 
writing about department stores. “How?” 
he said, “What is there to say?” Well, 
there has been a good deal to say. 
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Model C-13 olds over 450 Ibs. of assorted foods. 


Costs you less to eat the dest 
with this genuine 
Deeptreeze Home Freezer ( 


You feed your family better meals For top quality, be sure the fa- 
when you owna Deepfreeze Home mous trade name Deepfreeze is on 
Ereezer. Meats, vegetables and the Home Freezer you buy and on 
fruits retain their natural flavor, the packaging materials you use. 
color, texture and food content. Choose from the complete line 
You can also give your menus __ that includes six chest-type models 
greater variety, because you keep in7to 23 cu. ft.sizes,and the sensa- 
many different foods onhand. And tional new 11 cu. ft. upright model. 
best of all, you cut food bills 10to See them at your Deepfreeze 
25% through volume buying! Appliance Dealer’s today! 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


© 1952 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 

Makers of genuine pfreeze Home Freezers, Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water 

Heaters. Specifications subject to change without notice. Deepfreeze Home Appliances are 
also available in Canada. 
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New Refrigerator by Deepfreeze, too! 


Deepfreeze,the HomeFreez- Automatic Defrosting, a 
er pioneer, now brings you genuine Deepfreeze Freezer 
anewand finer Refrigerator Compartment, and the sen- 
to lighten your work and _sational “Door that Stores 
brighten your kitchen! No More.” Eight models to 
other refrigerator gives you eae ere 9.3 11.5 
= sO many outstanding fea- cu. ft. sizes. e them at 
= tures. Aidone them are your Deepfreeze dealer's! 





Every Thursday Evening + Gabriel Heatter brings you the World’s News + Mutual Network 
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$1 
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"You Mean Ill Save 1120 a Year?” 


Insurance Agent Shows How 
By Combining 3 Policies 


Roy Warren was dumbfounded. 
Imagine a small town insurance 
agent showing him how to save $120 
a year! 

Roy, who owned a home in the city 
and a cottage at the shore, had just 
inherited the family homestead. He 
looked up the home town agent who 
handled the insurance on the 
property. 

The agent was amazed to learn that 
Roy had two Personal Property 
Floaters and wanted another . 
one for his personal effects at each 
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Christmas 
Gifts 


at Special 
Reduced Prices 


SEE PAGE 60 


FOR THE PLACE OF HONOR 


on your walls 


The Great 
Patriotic Painting 


“OUR FLAG” 


One of the most inspiring 
pictures in the world to any 
American—Fred Tripp's fa- 
mous oil | painting Our Flag’. 
a arrangement with 
Y oe we can offer it, beau- 
joe lith: phed, = only $s, including packing, 
e and insurance! Handsomely framed in choice 
py Aa Walnut or Blond Oak finish, 22% by 
@ inches. oo Cheese frame and send your name and 
address with check or money order for only $5 to: 


OUR FLAG COMPANY 
504 Elms Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo, 





The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 


place. He explained that one Per- 
sonal Property Floater covered all 
personal property, no matter where 
located . . . showed Roy how one 
policy instead of three would save 
him $120 a year! 


Your local agent can help you, too, 
because he is on the spot and 
familiar with your problems. 


Yours—just ask for it! 


Would you like to fore- 
cast weather changes that 
might threaten your prop- 
erty? Simply write for 
our WEATHER GUIDE. 
No cost or obligation. 
Write today. 





GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 1127 ASYLUM AVE. 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 


* HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 

Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 





TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPSor POULTICE 





Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


No No Cooking. 


You'll be surprised how ~ uickly and easily you can re- 
lieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid rec- 
ipe. It gives you about four times as much cough medicine 
for your money, and you'll find it truly wonderful for real 
relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can use corn 
syrup or liquid honey; instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 

\% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a 
pint bottle, and fill up with your we. This makes a full 
int of medicine that will please you by its quick action. 
t never spoils, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 

loosens the phiegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 


Big Saving. So Easy. 


| quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 


Pinex is a oo compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations.. Money refunded if it 
doesn't please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Modern living 


New things for you, 
your family and friends 


A. A Busybody’s apron, this draw- 
string pinafore is for the little girl who 
wants to do everything her mother does. 
It’s equipped with clothesline and clothes- 
pins, plus a hot water bottle to soothe the 
dolly. It comes in sizes 4, 6 and 8 in 
Indian Head Cotton: coral, aqua or gray, 
piped in plaid. $2.49. 


B. File your jewelry in the com- 
partments of this pouch and it can’t elude 
you or injure itself. Ideal for travel- 
ing, the pouch has a draw cord top that 
pulls tight. It comes in wine, green, pur- 
ple or chartreuse Celanese taffeta, with 
contrasting plush lining. $1.95. 


C. Ever think of the things you 
could put in a salt box outside of salt? 
A potted plant, napkins, matches, string 
—you name it, This enameled steel box 
has a warm orange-red porcelain-like 
finish. Inside it’s gray. The lid is hard- 
wood. A Belgian import, it’s $3.50. 


D. A tray with a heart of tile is a 
practical server. Set your favorite cheese 
in the center and circle it with bread, 
crackers and cold cuts. Afterwards you 
can hang the tray, like a plaque, on the 
wall. Of solid mahogany, it measures 16 
inches across, costs $7.95. 


E. A safe way to display guns is in 
this rack. Guns are locked in place. The 
rack comes in four parts, assembles 
easily. In knotty pine or mahogany finish, 
$12.95. 


Now you can buy the hardware for 
a swing-away shelf to install in your 
kitchen cabinet. Like the typewriter 
mechanism in a secretary’s desk, it swings 
up out of the cabinet and locks securely 
at working height. In the kitchen, it’s 
just the thing for storing an electric 
mixer. It can also be used as a typewriter 
table, snack bar, radio table or vanity 
shelf. It needs a cabinet opening at least 
22% inches high. The shelf you mount 
on it can be no deeper than 15 inches. 
Cost: about $12.60. 


A Magic Mitt takes lint off dark 
winter clothes, hats, handbags, suede 
shoes and gloves. The magic is in the 
changeable adhesive applicators, 18 of 
which come with the mitt. Refills are 
60¢; the mitt is $1. 


Put Plant Shine on your indoor 
greens and they stay lustrous and dust- 
resistant for life. One drop does several 
leaves; you simply wipe it on. It dries 
instantly, won’t harm hard-faced leaves 
like ivy and philodendron. A one-ounce 
bottle is 50¢. 
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| "Best smelling 
dog on 
the block" 


(thanks to odor-ending 
Ken-L-Meal) 














“We tried a lot of different foods 
for our puppy, “Frigga,’’ and she 
would nibble at them but never 
finish them. Now that we feed 
her Ken-L-Meal she likes it so 
well she practically knocks me 
over when she sees me fixing it. 
The chlorophyll in it sure stops P 
her odors, too. She’s the best 
smelling dog on the block now, 
and we let her have the run of the 
house.” 

Caroline Nahl 
Evanston, Iil. 


KEN-i-MEAL 


Nourishes with real meat protein! 
Deodorizes with chlorophyllin! 


You get double value when you feed new Ken-L-Meal. 
Your dog gets the complete nourishment of meat protein, 
vitamins and minerals. And the chlorophyllin now in 
Ken-L-Meal ends offensive odors in all normal dogs! 
Ends odors in 7 days . . . or your money back. Costs only 
pennies a serving. In 2, 5, 25 and 50 Ib. sizes. 


These foods end dog odors, too! 
KEN-L-RATION KEN-L-BISKIT 


Packed with lean, red 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 
horse meat. Added chlo- 
rophyllin ends offensive 
dog odors. Ready to 
serve. In regular can or 
new jumbo jar. 








Contains real meat meal, 
baked right in. Has a meaty 
“sniff appeal’’ dogs love . . . 
the hearty nourishment they 
need .. . plus pes we gy 
to end offensive odors. In 2, 
4, 25 and 50 Ib. sizes. 


Write Paturinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 
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Space travel: here and now 


~ a 
WA | 
|, S. Air Force 


SPACE PILOT. In this Air Force suit, a man could walk on the moon—if he could get there. 





By Jutes B. Brttarp 


EARING a suit fit for walking 
\\/ on the moon, the lanky pilot 

zoomed his rocket-powered craft 
up where the air thins toward empty 
space. Something out of a science fiction 
magazine? Hardly. It already has hap- 
pened. 

Man’s pell-mell conquest of the at- 
mosphere has put him where space travel 
is no longer a dream. It already is here. 
Test pilot Bill Bridgeman’s flight to 
79,494 feet in the Navy’s Skyrocket is a 
tipoff on how science is whipping prob- 
lems of flights through the void. 

Bridgeman’s flight was the highest 
—and, at 1,238 miles per hour, the fast- 
est—man has ever flown. But at lesser 
speeds and lower altitudes our pilots are 
operating routinely under conditions 
that aren’t much different than they’d 
meet on, say, a trip to the moon. 

At jet-plane altitudes of about 50,- 
000 feet, for example, a man suddenly 
cut off from his oxygen supply has only 
about, 15 seconds before he’ll lapse into 
unconsciousness. He’d still have nearly 
the same few precious seconds if it hap- 
pened on the moon. 

At 65,000 feet, where less than an 
eighth of the atmosphere is left, air 
presses so lightly that your insides bloat 
and dissolved gases bubble out of your 
blood, making it boil. At 75,000 feet 
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you’ve passed the point where cosmic 
radiation may become a problem. And in 
certain maneuvers, jet pilots are ex- 
periencing the floating, weightless, zero- 
gravity condition that will mark flight 
beyond our planet. 

Thus, as far as the human body is 
concerned, we’re practically traveling in 
space. But we know a lot more about 
engineering a machine that may take us 
to the outer reaches than we do about 
engineering the man who will run it. So 
in a scattering of laboratories through- 
out the nation, scientists are probing for 
needed answers. And most of their work 
is supervised by the U.S. Air Force’s 
Research and Development Command. 
Here are some of their problems: 


Respiration. At 50,000 feet; pure 
oxygen alone is not enough to sustain 
life. It has to be packed into the lungs 
under pressure greater than that exerted 
by the carbon dioxide and water vapor in 
the lungs. If it weren’t, you’d suffocate 
—drowned in your own water vapor. 

Pressurized cockpits or high alti- 
tude helmets solve the problem. And in 
the helmet, an ingenious gadget auto- 
matically warns of the oxygen-insufh- 
ciency that can creep up on a man with- 
out his realizing it. A tiny light shines 
through the lobe of the ear onto a sen- 


‘G’ WHIZZER. Arrow 


shows effects of gravity. 


eee six is near-blackout. 


sitive photoelectric cell. Changes in the 
oxygen content of the blood in the ear 
affects the amount of light hitting the 
cell; this in turn is translated to flash a 
warning signal on the plane’s instru- 
ment panel. 

For flight at heights where body 
fluids boil, the Air Force has just re- 
vealed its T-1 high altitude suit (see 
cover). It looks like a close-fitting union 
suit of nylon, with wide lacing down the 
back, arms and legs. Along the lacing 
runs a tube. In an emergency, the tube 
inflates automatically, pulling the laces 
tight. Your body doesn’t care whether 
the pressure that keeps its gases dis- 
solved comes from the air that is normal- 
ly about you or whether it comes from 
a squeezing union suit. Bridgeman wore 
the T-1 on his record flight, and volun- 
teers have tested it in altitude chambers 
under conditions simulating 110,000 feet. 
A man wearing it could walk on the 
moon, if he didn’t mind its uncomfort- 
ableness, adds Col. Donald Flickinger, 
Director of Human Factors in the Re- 
search and Development Command. 


Radiation. As you read this, cos- 
mic rays from space are piercing your 
body ten times every second. But they 
are secondary rays, disarmed by colli- 
sions with gas molecules in the atmos- 
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Ever ride an elevator 
or a roller coaster? 
Then you know something 


about space travel 


phere. In the upper reaches they hit less 
often—about 100 an hour—but they are 
heavy, full-strength particles. Their 
ionizing path is as wide as a human cell 
and they can bang through 15,000 of 
them before being stopped. However, 
this is only a tiny fraction of the trillion 
cells in your’ body. 

Scientists think that, for exposures 
of a day or so at a time, primary cos- 
mic rays would be no more harmful than 
the radiation you soak up from having 
your chest X-rayed. What would hap- 
pen over longer periods they don’t know. 

Ordinary materials are effective 
shields for the sun’s ultra-violet rays, so 
this burning radiation will be no prob- 
lem. Neither will the high temperatures 
(up to 4,000°) that exist in space. The 
faster molecules travel, the more heat 
they produce when they collide. But since 
molecules of gas in the emptiness of 
space are four miles or so apart, their 
terrifically hot collisions won’t come often 
enough to fry the space traveler. 


Weightlessness. When your accel- 
eration gives you a centrifugal force 
that equals the pull of gravity, you have 
no weight—the condition that would 
exist in a space flight. You’ve exper- 
ienced it fleetingly at the height of a 
roller coaster’s zoom or when an up 
elevator suddenly stops. To try to find 
out what effect this “all gone” feeling 
would have on fliers, the Air Force has 
sent monkeys and mice up in Aerobee 
rockets and men up in specially built 
jet planes. 

At the height of the rocket trajec- 
tory, the animals went through a less- 
than-gravity state for three or four min- 
utes. Motion pictures and recordings of 
pulse and breathing rates showed they 
suffered no ill effects. In the jet planes, 
built with an extended nose so a man 
can ride or fly it lying down, the same 
zoom-and-drop gave weightless periods 
of 15 to 25 seconds. Some 30 such flights 
have been made. They showed that man 
can adapt himself to zero gravity. 

More of a problem are forces great- 
er than gravity that come in an accelera- 
tion or a dive. Volunteers strapped in 
a cab on the end of a whirling arm have 
proved that in a semi-reclining position 
a human can take ten Gs—ten times the 
force of gravity—without serious discom- 
fort. A force of nine Gs is in the realm 
where firing a rocket ship into space be- 
comes feasible. 

To sum up rocket expert Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun says: “Predictions of air 
superiority in terms of space power 10 
or 15 years hence are no more fantastic 
than were forecasts 50 years ago of 
Atlantic air crossings.” 
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MEND BROKEN TOYS 


EASY! Handles like 
putty, hardens into 
wood. Sticks firmly to 
wood, metal, fabric, 
plaster, glass, composi- 
tions. Can be carved, 
sanded. A real toy saver! 
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In union suits, shirts, “ 
for the whole family . . . 
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Duofold inc., Mohawk, New York. 


Credits All-Bran With 
Constipation Relief! 


“For many years I suffered from 
constipation. One year ago I started 
to eat ALL-BRAN regularly—my ¢on- 
stipation is com- ; 
pletely gone. I owe 
my regularity to 
ALL-BRAN.’’ Dr. 
George H. Lubar, 23 
Flint Road, South 
Toms River, N. J. 
One of many unso- 
licited letters from 
ALL-BRAN. users. If 


you want lasting 

relief from consti- 

pation due to lack of a bulk, 

try age A opular method. Eat an 
| ounce ut % cup) of i 
Kellog a ALL-BRAN daily, drin 
eof liquid. If not completely 


satisfied after 10 days, return empty 
box to Kellogg’s, Battle Creek, 


nieuae 
| Mich. DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK! 
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“WHO ELSE WANTS TO BE 
BIG-STRONG-HEALTHY 2” 


“Mom wants me to be big ’n strong, so she gives me 
Scott’s every day.” Yes, Scott’s Emulsion helps young- 
sters develop a sturdy body, strong bones, sound teeth. 
It also builds resistance to colds, when they lack enough 


Vitamins A&D! It’s a “gold mine” of these 
natural Vitamins, energy building oil, and 
added minerals. 148,000,000 bottles used—it 
must be dependable! At all druggists. 
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FAT GIRLS’ DIET 


*One Day All Liquid “Starter” Diet....... 
*Fat Stomach and Fat Waist Diet......... 
*Fat Hips and Thighs: Special Diet........ 
*3 Day Miracle Diet. Wonderful!......... 
*Fast Dehydration Diet. 7 Day........... 
These famous diets offer practical, proved ways 
of taking off fat. Over 4% mullion sold. All 5 in 
plain envelope, $1 postpaid. Add 10c extra 
orders under $1 for postage and handling. Ht., 
wt. chart given. Money back guarantee. No 
pills or exercises. CLIP THIS. Cash, check or 
money order. 


Order from RUTH PFAHLER, Decatur, Ill., Dept. 3-0 


YEAR'S two great 
PICTURE - HISTORIES 


The Perfect Gift... 


YEAR’s new 1952 Edition of the 
q Annual Picture-History, covering 
"| in pictures and text, all important 
world and national news events and 
personalities of the past 12 months. 
Price .. ..$6.95 

YEAR's Pictorial History of the 
Bible and Christianity—with the 
FREE EXAMINATION stories of all the world’s great reli- 


gions. Inspiring, informative, fascin- 


ating. 1,000 pictures, 100,000 words. 

SPECIAL FREE OFFER: Price ...$7.95 
If you buy both chese books at the special combination price of 
$13.95, you will receive absolutely FREE a copy of YEAR’s 1948 


First Edition (or the 1949 edition if you have che "48) 
Ics universal appeal makes YEAR an enjoyable gift for family, 





special fri customers, YEAR’s first four editions 

(48, "49, 50, °51) have all been praised by critics, educators, 

historians. SEND NO MONEY! Write today co: 

VEAR, inc., Dept. P-11 11833 Wilshire Bivd.,Los Angeles 25,Calif 
: 56 
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.». or CESSPOOL or OUTDOOR TOILET 


ENZYMATIC .. . the revolutionary multiple-enzyme 
powder eliminates odors, liquefies and digests solids. 
Start your protection with $1.50 can... complete 
with instructions. If dealer can’t supply, sent post- 
paid by 


N. O. NELSON CO. 
P. O. Box 3265 Dept.GG-12 
ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


© If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“I suffered acid indigestion and gas so 
bad that I was taking baking soda as often 
as three times a day, and with no real re- 
lief,”” says Mr. Carl Mathews of Birchwood, 
Tenn. “Since ag Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, I’ve quit soda and eat, 
sleep and feel so much better I wouldn’t be 
without your wonderful medicine.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery with amazing results. Over 
35,000,000 bottles of this great non-alcoholic 
medicine, with its wonderful stomachic tonic 
action, have been sold to date. And no won- 
der. First, taken regularly, it promotes more 
normal stomach activity, thus helping to 
digest food better so you won't have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with stom- 
ach activity improved, you can eat the foods 
you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 
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If not entirely satisfied 








Bahai: 100 years of a 


One-world 
religion 


A young man recently walked into 
the Chicago headquarters of Bahai. He 
wanted to know what Bahai was all 
about. Politely a young hated handed him 
some literature. 

A week later he was back. He had 
studied the literature, he said, and had 
decided to become a Bahai. 

Strangely enough, this is the way 
the Persian-born faith gets most of its 
new members. 

“We do not proselyte,” says Paul 
E. Honey, chairman of Bahai’s National 
Assembly. “When people come to us, we 


» » « a cordial welcome in this exotic 
temple on the outskirts of Chicago. 
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Better Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to help your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creo- 
mulsion contains only safe, helpful, 
proven ingredients and no narcotics to 
disturb nature’s process. It goes into the 
bronchial system to aid nature soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
membranes. Guaranteed to please or 
your druggist refunds money. Creomul- 
sion has stood the test of many millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


There's only ONE Li sTO 


It’s America’s “‘No. 1 
Marking Pencil’’ because 
it's inexpensive, always 
handy, easy to use, and 
makes a clear, strong mark 
on everything. 

AND, Listo’s own ‘‘Grip- 
Type’’ sleeve keeps those 


extra-heavy leads from 


out! 
ocket 


breaking or fallin 
It’s America’s “ 
Marking System.”’ 


Writes on metal! 
_.. Writes on glass! 
Writes on cellophane! 


6 COLORS 
BLACK GREEN BLUE 
BROWN RED YELLOW 
Extra sleeve in every package of leads 


AT ALL STATIONERY, DRUG, AND VARIETY STORES 


LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
in Canada: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTO., VANCOUVER, B. C 
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very gladly tell them about our religion 
and its meaning.” 

Although the faith has followers in 
1,200 American communities in every 
state of the Union, there are less than 
10,000 Bahais in the U.S. But its world- 
wide membership may well run into sev- 
eral millions, including those behind the 
Iron Curtain. Like every religion in the 
Soviet orbit, Bahai Has felt the heavy 
hand of Russian communism: Some years 
ago the Soviet government closed their 
temple in Turkestan, is now using it as 
a museum. 

Their only other temple in the 
world, located in Wilmette, Ill., is cur- 
rently being readied for the official dedi- 
cation next May. 

A nine-sided structure, Bahaism’s 
Universal House of Worship was started 
40 years ago, when the son of the founder 
of the faith laid the cornerstone on an 
empty lot. Costing more than $2.5 mil- 
lion (collected through voluntary contri- 
butions from Bahais all over the world), 
the 135-foot-tall building has attracted 
thousands of visitors annually since its 
exterior was completed about eight years 
ago. 


Numbered Temple. Built by a 
French-Canadian architect, the temple 
deliberately accents the digit 9 (nine 
sides, nine paths leading to the steps, 
nine gardens and nine fountains). The 
figure is a symbol of the faith: In Persia 
that digit represents perfection. More- 
over, the Bahai faith recognizes, in ad- 
dition to its own two major prophets (the 
Bab and Baha’u’llah) the major figures 
of seven other great religions including 
Moses, Christ and Mohammed. 

The temple’s dome, topped with nine 
ribs joined like hands clasped in prayer, 
represents Bahai’s belief in the universal- 
ity of prayer: the hands of all people 
unitedly praying to God. 

“The earth,” said Baha’u’llah, “is 
but one country, and mankind its cit- 
izens.” 

Last month Bahais (Bahai is the 
Persian word for Light or Glory) were 
beginning the celebration of their Cen- 
tennary Year. 

It was just 100 years ago that the 
founder of Bahai, a wealthy young noble- 
man, who took the name of Baha’u’llah 
(Glory of God) was imprisoned by the 
Persian authorities for his “heretical” 
views. While in prison, according to 
Bahai legend, a maiden, symbolizing the 
spirit of God, appeared to him and told 
him that he was the “Promised One of 
All Religions.” 

Baha’u’llah did not proclaim him- 
self the only true prophet. On the con- 
trary, he proclaimed (and this has be- 
come the central tenet of Bahaism) that 
religious truth is not absolute but rela- 
tive, that divine revelation is continuous 
and progressive. Following his teaching, 
Bahais read the scriptures of all revealed 
religions. 

“The word of God,” the Bahai scrip- 
tures proclaim, “is one, but the spokes- 
men are many.” 








Miami Herald Photo 
MIAMI HOUSEWIFE LEARNS TO FLY 
NEW PIPER IN DAY AND A HALF 


The morning after her first flight lesson, Mrs. 


| Jeamne Voltz of Miami, Florida, flew solo in the 


new Piper Tri-Pacer. That’s how easy it is to learn 
to fly this new four-passenger, two-mile-a-minute 
business man’s airplane. 

Trieyele landing gear, interconnected controls, 
spin-resistant—these advanced safety features mean 
you, too, can quickly learn to fly and use a com- 
fortable, economical Piper. Costs little more to buy 
and operate than a fine car. Investigate how a fast, 
far-ranging Piper can become an essential aid to 
your business. 










The 4-passenger Tri-Pacer cruises 
better than 2 miles per minute. 
Write for new colorful catalog. Dept. 11-8 
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Dow Latex makes today’s 
paints easy to apply and wash 
... fast drying... free from 
painty odors. It brings interior 
decorating within easy reach 
of any homemaker. 


Decorating your own home is a 
real pleasure with latex paints be- 
cause they're easy to apply with 
brush or roller, leave no lap marks 
and dry in a matter of minutes. 
Youngsters fingerprints disappear 
like magic with gentle coaxing 
from soap and water, leaving no 
telltale marks. 


Your dealer has latex-based paints 
made by quality paint manufac- 
turers. Be sure to ask for them. 


The Dow Chemical Company, the 
pioneer manufacturer of latex, is 
the major supplier of latexes co 
America’s paint manufacturers. The 
Dow Chemical Company, Plastics 
Department—Coatings Sec. PL 468C, 
Midland, Michigan. 






*Easy to apply over many types of 
surfaces. Latex-based paints go on 
walls smoothly. 
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*Easy to wash—smears, stains, 
marks are easily washed off walls 
covered with latex-based paint. Paint 
stays like new. 
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National Institutes of Health 


MYSTERY. If found, will the cold bug look like this electron mic- 


rophotograph of the ‘flu virus, here enlarged about 20,000 times? 


Will you get three colds 


this winter? 


O YOU’VE got a cold! It won’t be 

much consolation to know you're 

likely to suffer two more before 
summer comes. And—to add confusion 
to your misery—what you’ve got may not 
really be a cold at all. 

Educated guesswork by health ‘au- 
thorities puts the average number of 
colds at three per individual per year. 
But nobody knows for sure, because a 
cold is not a disease that has to be in- 
cluded in vital statistics reports. Even if 
it were, keeping tabs would be tough be- 
cause medical men aren’t positive what 
a cold actually is. 

“Tt may be one thing in you, another 
in me, and something different in each of 
us tomorrow,” says Dr. Victor H. Haas, 
director of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice’s National Microbiological Institute. 
“Polio or“‘flu or nearly any other disease 
can be identified by the physician be- 
cause it produces pretty much the same 
set of basic symptoms in each patient or 
because laboratory tests are available. 
But in the condition which we call a cold, 
this is not true.” 

Time lost—a day per cold is the av- 
erage—plus reduced working efficiency 
on other days along with the sums spent 
on cold remedies add up to a billion- 
dollar-a-year bill. Yet it is estimated that 
only a fifth as much is spent on research 
as should be if we are to solve any of its 
puzzles. This shortcoming stems from the 


fact that nobody’s afraid of dying from 
a runny nose. 

Scientists aren’t sure enough of what 
a cold is or what causes it to advise on 
how to keep from catching one. They 
suspect a virus or group of viruses, be- 
cause they've been able to produce 
sniffles in volunteers with stuff that has 
passed through filters fine enough to trap 
all bacteria. But cautious investigators 
won’t rule out—now, at least—the possi- 
bility that something produced by bac- 
teria or even some inanimate physical 
agent may be at fault. 

Along about this time of year there’s 
a surge in the number of raspy throats, 
oft-blown noses, tight chests and other 
symptoms blamed on the common cold. 
There’s another peak in the spring, with 
fewer cases in winter and summer. 

Scientists can’t explain why. It isn’t 
necessarily because these are seasons 
where changing temperatures lead to 
chills. At the cold research station in 
Salisbury, England, volunteers were in- 
oculated with nose washings from cold 
victims and then exposed to drafts while 
dressed in wet bathing suits. They caught 
no more colds than did those similarly 
inoculated but protected from chills. 


The Nose Game. In other Salisbury 
experiments, only 25% of volunteers who 
breathed a mist of infected droplets for 
five minutes at a time came down with 4 
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Kohler Electric Plants the world over. 
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cold. About 10% of a group of healthy 
subjects mingling with cold sufferers 
picked up cases. But the same _per- 
centage came down when the groups 
were kept apart by a blanket shutting 
off all but a 1-foot-wide air-circulating 
space along the walls and ceiling. Best 
record of producing contagion came when 
adults played a game of passing a match- 
box from nose-to-nose with runny-nosed 
children. Yet even this was only 50%. 

Concludes Salisbury’s Dr. C. H. An- 
drewes: “The development of an overt 
cold in man is determined more by the 
varying susceptibility of the individual 
than by the degree of exposure to the 
causal agent.” 


Bottle Babies. How good are cold 
remedies? The Canadian physician Sir 
William Osler, one of the heroes of medi- 
cine, used to advise hanging a hat on 
the bedpost and going to bed with a 
bottle of whisky. When you could see two 
hats, your cold would be cured. Like Os- 
ler’s, present day panaceas tackle the 
symptoms, not the cause. If they make 
you feel better, what advantage is there 
in knowing that none is a scientifically 
proven cure? Antihistamines are effective 
in allergic reactions; if what you call a 
cold is really an allergy (and many are) 
they may bring you relief. 

Colds often break up naturally be- 
fore they cause real discomfort. This may 
account for the seeming success of drugs 
and home remedies. Actually, there’s no 
way of determining whether the thing 
that broke up was really a cold. 

Little wonder this baffling ailment 
gives medical researchers a headache. 
Many of them are inclined to recommend 
the late Robert Benchley’s advice on how 
to keep from being bothered by the 
sniffles. Among his suggestions: don’t 
breathe through your mouth or nose, 
carry a spare head with you as a replace- 
ment when the one you’re wearing gets 
stuffy, and above all, avoid catching colds. 
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What people said 


The power of actual Communists 
is dwindling as their masks are torn off 
—but that of socialistically inclined bu- 
reaucrats and politicians is steadily in- 
creasing.—Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chair- 
man, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

The test of every Government func- 
tion should be: Is it necessary? Is it pro- 
ductive? The test of every Government 
official and worker should be the same.— 
Roger M. Keyes, General Motors vice- 
president. 

The public schools must not as- 
sume jurisdiction over men’s souls. That 
task is too large. We must leave it to 
the parents and the churches.—Dr. F. E. 
Lund, president, Alabama College for 
Women. 

I'm still partial to redheads, but 
the most important thing I look for is a 
girl who is interested in other things be- 
sides herself.—Lex Barker, screen actor. 





SPECIALLY REFINED—to purify and fur- 
ther enrich its superior lubricating 
qualities. 

SCIENTIFICALLY FORTIFIED — cleans en- 
gines and keeps them clean. Provides 
complete protection against corro- 
sive acids, rusting and oxidation. 

40¢ a quart plus Federal Tax 

Be particular about your oil . . . in- 
sist on WoLFr’s HEap. If your car re- 
quires heavy duty oil, use WoLrFr’s 
HEAD Heavy Duty. 


WOLF’S HEAD OIL REFINING CO., INC. 
Oil City, Pa., New York 10, W. Y. 













FR E E—«cuide to the 
Weather” Folder shows how 
cloud formations forecast 

the weather. Write for a 
copy today. 


100% Pure Pennsylvania Member, Penna. Grade 
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me Ideal Cheistnas Gift 


You enjoy PATHFINDER—+so will everyone on your Christmas list! 


Now—right in the comfort of your own home—you can send PATHFINDER to your 
friends at the NEW LOW Christmas rates. And, whether PATHFINDER is the only gift 
or the “something extra" for those you especially want to please, you'll be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD FOR EACH GIFT! 

AT NO EXTRA COST—a beautiful Christmas card and envelope will be sent to you 
for each gift. Yoy can sign them personally and mail them -at Christmastime to 
announce your year-long gift. 
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Service station 


for bikes 


““My service station is right across 
the street from a school,” relates Texaco 
dealer Ted Coggburn of Boise, Idaho. 
“So a lot of kids used to drop over to 
put air in their bike tires. It became a 
headache when they broke some of my 
$11.50 tire gauges.” But instead of get- 
ting mad, Coggburn set aside a special 
air hose for bikes. In it, he is installing a 
25-pound pressure regulator to permit 
kids—without using a gauge—to fill their 
tires safely. Near the hose is a “bike kit” 
to which he chained the tools cyclists 
need: pliers, an eight-inch crescent 
wrench and a_ screwdriver. The plan 
helped make customers of approving par- 
ents. “I know specifically of 21 customers 
I got in this way,” Coggburn says. 


Parking Solution. Making change 
for people to use in parking meters was 
an annoying interruption for barber Gene 
Duhamel of Long Beach, Calif., until he 
hit upon a novel plan. On a counter just 
inside his shop, he placed a little wooden 
dish filled with small change, and a sign: 
“Change for Parking, Help Yourself.” 
Everyone has made honest change. 


Pin-money Maker. Old folks don’t 
often want a full-time job, but most like 
to make some extra cash to supplement 
their pensions and keep busy. In Liberty, 
Ky. (pop. 1,291), John Violette has found 
a neat way to do just that: He copies 
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John Keller 
AIR FOR JUNIOR. Servicing the 
youngsters’ bikes boosted Cogg- 
burn’s gasoline sales to parents. 


marriage and birth notices from local 
papers, sells them to mail-order houses. 


In Case of Rain. Most merchants 
get long faces when it rains—but not 
Meyers & McCarthy, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
haberdashers. The store lends umbrellas 
to folks caught downtown by showers. 
Grateful, they often stop to buy. The 
store requires no signature or deposits. 
Yet only one out of 200 has failed to come 
back. .. . Grocer Raymond White of Mc- 
Kenzie, Tenn. (pop. 3.774), also makes 
capital out of rain: For the comfort of his 
customers he built an extended shelter 
where they can load groceries into their 
cars without getting drenched. Another 
White idea: seats in front of his store, 
with a radio near by, to provide resting 
places for customers from the country. 


Service Club News. Two bright 
ideas from the Kiwanians. The club in 
Chambersburg, Pa. (pop. 17.212), col- 
lected $1,000 in a month by appealing to 
civic pride: It sold special license plates 
reading “Folks Live in Chambersburg.” 
. . - In North Adams, Mass. (pop. 21,- 
567), the Kiwanians build a wading pool 
a year for the city playgrounds. Last sum- 
mer, they finished their seventh. Cost: 
about $1,000 each. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can _ they 
help you? PATHFINDER will 


pay $10 for unusual ideas 


which service clubs, merchants 
and community developers can 
use. Address PATHFINDER, 
Dept. T, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Honest, I’m not much trouble... 


He isn’t, either, if you have sure, safe Sergeant’s Dog Care Products 
to help keep him healthy and happy. There’s one for practically 
every need. Worms, for example, clear out quickly and surely with 
SURE-SHOT (for big dogs) and Puppy Capsules (for small dogs). 
Other products for fleas, insufficient vitamins, skin irritation, ear 
ailments. All veterinarian-certified. Relied on by dog owners for 
77 years. FREE: Your dog care problems are answered by 
authorities in Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet store 
—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-50, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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A WAVE OF PEACE comes 
to the sorrowing heart with 
the choice of a Clark Grave 
Vault. For it means that a 
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*THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is 
made of enduring metal. It is scientifi- 
cally designed to keep water in the 
ground from reaching the casket. A 
vault improperly engineered cannot do 
this. Neither can one which is porous... 
through which water can seep. 









FREE 28-P AGE BOOKLET,“ My Duty.” 
Tells those who must take charge ‘‘what to 
do.’’ Write for your copy. The Clark 
Grave Vault Company, Department 
P1152, Columbus, O. Copyrighted 1962. 
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How Edison invented 


the phonograph 


‘Mary had a little lamb,’ the machine said, 


and the Old Man had one of his great triumphs 


This year marks the 75th anniversary 
of the phonograph. Here is the true story 
of what happened as told in “The Old 
Man,” a new biography of Thomas A. 
Edison that will be published next fall. 


By Hucu Russett FRASER 


like a bullet: “Do you believe in 

luck?” The young chemist ran his 
fingers through his thick black hair nerv- 
ously. The boss, he knew, wanted an 
answer, not an explanation. Russian-born, 
Berlin-educated Martin Andre Rosanoff 
thought quickly. Here was something 
plainly outside his scientific training. 

“Yes and no,” said Rosanoff cau- 
tiously. 

“Bah!,” exploded the Old Man. “I 
do not believe in luck at all. And if there 
is such a thing as luck, then I must be 
the most unlucky fellow in the world. 
I’ve never once made a lucky strike in 
my life. When I get after something that 
I need, I start finding everything in the 
world that I don’t need—one damned 
thing after the other—until, at the very 
last, I come upon just what I have been 
looking for!” 

The Old Man had forgotten. For 
the phonograph was the one invention 
Thomas A. Edison hit upon the first time. 
Nobody anywhere up to that time had 
constructed anything to reproduce sound. 
True, one man—a Frenchman, Charles 
Cros—had outlined a theory about it. But 
even his theory was wrong. 

It is an old story that inventors of 
the same thing often pop up in pairs, 
frequently thousands of miles apart. In- 
asmuch as the phonograph was a clear- 
cut exception, the Patent Office granted 
Edison a patent without a single ref- 
erence. The reason was obvious: There 
was nothing else like it anywhere in the 
world! 

It was early in July of 1877 that the 
Old Man got a first glimpse of the idea. 
He noticed something that others had 
noted many times, but to which they had 
attached no significance. He had worked 
out a way of recording telegrams by in- 
denting a strip of paper with dots and 
dashes of the Morse code. He could re- 
peat by this method any message any 
number of times at any speed. When the 
telegraph repeater was operated at high 
speed, it gave off a humming sound. This 


Tim Old Man shot the question out 


was the first clue. If, he reasoned, the 
indentations on a strip of paper could 
be made to give forth sound vibrations, 
why could not the vibrations of a dia- 
phragm be recorded and similarly repro- 
duced? Why not, indeed? 

So he stretched a little diaphragm, 
attached a steel point to it, coated some 
paper with paraffin and passed it by hand 
behind the point as he shouted the word 
“Halloo!” at the diaphragm. Next he 
rapidly pulled the coated paper the other 
way, behind the steel point. 

“We heard a sound,” said Edison 
afterward, “which a strong imagination 
might have translated into the original 
“Halloo!” Charles Batchelor, his assist- 
ant, was highly skeptical. He was dubious 
that the sound that came back was “Hal- 
loo!” It was only a noise, apparently, of 
the same duration and intensity. It could 
have been anything. Nor was the Old Man 
certain either. But there remained the 
probability. 


A night of confidence 


Meanwhile, Edison observed some- 
thing that the usually astute Batchelor 
didn’t see. The indentations from the 
voice were clearly indented on the coated 
paper. That could mean only one thing. 
So it was a confident Edison that wrote 
that night—July 18, 1877—in his note- 
book: 

“Just tried an experiment with a dia- 
phragm having an embossed point, and 
held it against paraffin paper moving 
rapidly. The speaking vibrations are in- 
dented nicely, and there is no doubt I 
shall be able to store up and reproduce 
automatically at any future time the hu- 
man voice perfectly.” 

The next step was obvious: the con- 
struction of a machine. But how to do it? 
He kept turning the problem over in his 
mind. He said nothing about it to any- 
body. 

At that time it was Edison’s custom 
to indicate the price he was willing to 
pay for the construction of a given model. 
If the workman could do it for less, he 
could pocket the difference. 

On Aug. 12 Edison sent for John 
Kruesi, the foreman of his machine shop. 
He handed to Kruesi the sketch of a 
queer-looking instrument. Something in 
the Old Man’s manner indicated to Kruesi 
he didn’t want to talk about it. He just 
wanted an instrument constructed from 
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Brown Brothers 


EDISON AND PHONOGRAPH. A wager won: a barrel of apples against $2. 


the sketch. The amount he was willing 
to pay was $18. 

Kruesi took the sketch and started 
to work. One thing about it astonished 
him. Here was something different than 
anything else he had ever attempted be- 
fore for the Old Man. It was not electri- 
cal or chemical in character. It had no 
wires or magnets or the usual things 
Edison was concerned with. For almost 
30 hours straight Kruesi worked, with 
only time out to eat. At last he com- 
pleted it. Triumphantly he took it up- 
stairs and laid it on the bench in front 
of the Old Man. 

By this time his curiosity knew no 
bounds. “But what is it for?” he asked. 
“The machine must talk,” said Edison 
laconically. 

Kruesi looked significantly at Will 
Carman, the bookkeeper. who happened 
to be standing nearby. Plainly, Carman 
regarded the idea as ridiculous. He 
offered to bet a box of cigars that it would 
not talk. Kruesi decided to put up some 
money. He wagered $2 that Carman was 
right. 

The Old Man smiled. “I don’t have 
a dollar, Kruesi.” he said, “but Pll put 
up a barrel of apples.” 

Edison meanwhile was carefully 
fitting a sheet of tinfoil to the cylinder. 
He carefully glued the ends together to 
hold it taut. Then he readjusted the 
needle. Starting to turn the crank he re- 
cited loudly into the diaphragm: “Mary 
had a little lamb,” etc. Then he moved the 
cylinder to starting position again and 
began turning the crank. 

Suddenly, out of the odd-looking ma- 
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chine came Edison’s high-pitched shout: 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go... 

Kruesi turned white. “Mein Gott in 
Himmel!,” he yelled. 

Carman and Batchelor were speech- 
less. Edison himself was awestruck. He 
had expected something, but nothing 
quite so spectacular. “I was never,” he 
said later, “so taken aback in my life. I 
was always afraid of things that worked 
the first time!” 

Edison now, according to his own ac- 
count, tucked the phonograph under his 
arm, and started immediately for New 
York. He made a beeline for the office 
of Alfred E. Beach, then editor of the 
Scientific American. 

Beach was an affable sort of char- 
acter. For an editor of a scientific journal, 
he was singularly free of solemnity. He 
had many previous contacts with the in- 
ventor, and liked him. 

“IT had not,” recalled Beach, “been 
at my desk very long when Mr. Edison 
was announced. He came in and set his 
parcel, which he appeared to handle 
somewhat carefully. on my desk. As he 
was removing the cover I asked him what 
it was. 

“*Just a minute!,’ 
Edison. (He was 30). 

“Presently with a ‘here you are,’ he 
pushed the quaint-looking little instru- 
ment towards me. As there was a long 
shaft having a small handle at one end, 
naturally I gave the handle a twist, and, 
to my astonishment, the unmistakable 
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Spiritual 
HELP! 


Would you like to know better how to 
pray? Has suffering or sorrow overcome 
you? Is the job of being a good parent 
too big for you? Would you like to follow 
the thoughts of some of the great re- 
ligious leaders? 


Helpful answers are found in these book- 
lets published by The Upper Room, the 
world's most widely used devotional guide: 


COMFORT SERIES 


When Sorrow Comes—Stanly Jones 
Comfort Ye My People—Grace Crowell 
The Christian and His Sorrews—W. A, Smart 
When Disappointment Comes—J. J. Buchanan 
The Mystery of Pain—tLesiie Weatherhead 
Overcoming Discouragement—Robert E. Speer 
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PRAYER SERIES 


7. How Does God Guide Us?—Stan Jones 

8. Is Prayer Iintelligent?—George Buttrick 

9. py J oes Prayer Accomplish ?—Andrew Black- 
woo 

0. How to Find Prayer More Meaningful—Georgia 
Harkness 

{t. The Master’s Guide to Prayer—Rollin Watker 

12. Pray for Otherse—Frank Laubach 
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13. The Marks of a Christian Home—Hazen Werner 
14. A Dwelling Place for God—Arthur Hewitt 
15. The Family Alter—Roy Short 

16. Parents Do Teach Children—Edward Stapies 
17. Strengthening the Spiritual Life Thru Family 
Devotions—Nels Ferre 




































DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS 


18. The Practice of the Presence of God—Brother 
Lawrence 

19. Luther’s Table Talk 

20. The Imitation of Christ 

21. Selections from Augustine 

22. Selections from Journal of George Fox 

23. Selections from John Bunyan 

24. Selections from Letters of John Wesley 

25. Selections from Soren Kierkegaard 

26. Selections from St. Francis of Assissi 

27. William Law’s A Devout and Holy Life 


. Making God Real—MacLennan 
29. Emergency Rations 

30. The Way of Life—The Sermon on the Mount 
31. The Upper Room 


Single copies, 10 cents each, any 12 booklets $!. 
i - of all 31 books, $2.50; 100 or more, 6 cents 
each, 


Fill out the coupon below, placing a circle around 
the numbers of the books you want, and mail the 
coupon now! If you wish more than one copy of 
any title, indicate quantity wanted. 
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SAFE 






Portable Steam Heat at the end of an electric 
cord gives you comfort that's mighty satisfy- 
ing in cold weather, This sturdy cast-iron 
radiator is an absolutely safe, self-contained 
heating plant, fully automatic in operation. 
You roll it anywhere — plug it in and forget 
it! Built by heating experts for years of care- 
free service. $54 to $78. 
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words, emitted from a kind of telephone 
mouthpiece, broke out, ‘Good morning! 
What do you think of the phonograph?’ 

“To say that I was astonished is a 
poor way of expressing my first impres- 
sions, and Edison appeared to enjoy his 
little joke on me immensely. Like a flash 
the news went among the staff that Edi- 
son had brought in a machine which 
could talk, and soon there was an ex- 
cited crowd around my desk. 

“We watched the inventor wrap his 
little sheet of tinfoil—this was the me- 
dium used for recording the sound waves 
in the first machine—round the cylinder, 
adjust the stylus, and intently followed 
the operation as he shouted the lines of 
the nursery rhyme, ‘Mary had a little 
lamb,’ into the mouthpiece. We listened 
just as surprisedly when, instantly this 
was completed, the machine was started 
again and the well-known words were re- 
peated. Time after time the machine was 
handled first by myself and then by my 
colleagues, one and all testing the instru- 
ment both in recording and reproducing.” 


The skeptical bishop 


The sensation the new instrument 
created was, of course, world-wide. The 
newspapers were full of it. Special trains 
were run to Menlo Park. It was discussed 
in the pulpits. Methodist Bishop John H. 
Vincent journeyed to Menlo Park to see 
for himself. He thought it might be a 
clever form of ventriloquism. Then he 
recited at top speed a long list of proper 
names from the Old Testament into it. 
When the machine gave them back to 
him at the same speed, he was satisfied. 
“No man in the United States,” explained 
the bishop, “can recite those names with 
the same rapidity.” 

Down in Washington, D.C., the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences was waiting 
to see the invention. Hardly had Edison 
arrived than a newspaper correspondent 
whisked him to breakfast at Willard’s. 
then for a demonstration before Joseph 
Henry, the nation’s No. 1 scientist and 
head of the Smithsonian Institution. 
From there they went to the meeting of 
the Academy. There, in a place of honor 
on the chairman’s table, the machine 
introduced itself formally with the words: 

“The speaking phonograph has the 
honor of representing itself before the 
American Academy of Sciences!” 

Next stop was the apartment of the 
niece of James G. Blaine, where Con- 
gressmen gathered around to see it. Then 
came word from the White House—it was 
now around midnight—that President 
Rutherford B. Hayes was waiting to see 
the phonograph. So off to 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue hurried Edison. 

As he entered the Blue Room, Carl 
Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, was 
playing a Beethoven sonata on the piano. 
The occasion was a gala one. Edison was 
accorded the reception of a hero. 

That same month, April 1878, he was 
visited by a skeptical reporter for the 
New York Daily Graphic. Fortunately 
the reporter knew how to ask some sharp 
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Zymenol 


Laxative Is 


SAFE 


for Your 
Whole Family 


B@ Recommended 
by many doctors. 
Easy to take .. . easy on 
systems. 

@ Effectively promotes natural 
regularity . . . fights laxa- 
tive habit. 

@ Sugar-free . . . 
forming. 

HB Good for all ages. 

@ Contains healthful brewers 
yeast—no “hurry-up” cathar- 
tics. 

Aren’t these good reasons 

to keep Zymenol on hand? 

Order depend- 

able Zymenol 

from your 
druggist — 
economy size, 


$1.25 
Look for 
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If you’d rather have handy 
tablets or tasty granules, 
ask for Zymelose. If con- 
stipation still persists, con- 
sult your doctor. 


Write Dept. P-Il for helpful circulars. 
OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO.. INC. Waukesha, Wis. 
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The way 
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physicians 
and dentists 

recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain, Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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ouR fam- 
ily will be 
thrilled if Christmas brings 
this famous work into your home with its 
limitless educational, cultural, and practical 
usefulness. There are 600,000 entries, thou- 
sands of encyclopedic articles, 12,000 pictorial 
illustrations, superb color plates. 3,390 pages. 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 
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“The Supreme Authority” in the nation’s 
schools, colleges, and courts. The foundation 
book of the home library. Be sure to get the 
MERRIAM-Webster. See it at your book- 
dealer, stationer, or department store. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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questions. The Old Man didn’t dodge one 
of them. The answers are the more 
prophetic in view of the fact they were 
given less than four months after the 
original patent on the phonograph had 
been drawn up, Dec. 15, 1877. 

Here are some of the more important 
questions and answers: 

Q. “If a friend of yours, Mr. Edison, 
was to speak into the machine in your 
absence, would you recognize his voice 
when it was repeated from the tinfoil?” 

A. “Sometimes we can tell easily, 
but you must remember the phonograph 
is a young thing. It must be improved 
on before it can do everything it should. 
Tinfoil is not exactly the thing.” 

Q. “Why?” 

A. “Well, it wrinkles too easily, and 
this needle is too scratchy. Johnson is 
getting me a sapphire point to take its 
place. I tried a sapphire point and the 
softest whisper was reproduced accu- 
rately, and the vocal timbre was exactly 
retained.” 

Q. “What else is needed?” 

A. “Two other things I am going to 
do; substitute some sort of membrane 
for this ferrotype tympanum, and put 
some sort of voice chamber over the 
mouthpiece about the size of a human 
mouth with teeth and perhaps a tongue. 
This will give a resonance that is lacking 
in this machine. 

“Another thing I am about to do 
right away—abolish this whole cylinder 
and supersede it with a flat, circular steel 
plate about as big as a dinner plate. This 
plate will be reamed with a fine groove 
running around itself, beginning in the 
center and ending in the circumference. 
I can make that groove so fine that the 
plate will hold 50,000 words—that is, it 
will hold the whole of one of Dickens’s 
novels. My puzzle now is to decide 
whether to’ make it fine enough to hold 
50,000 words or coarse enough to hold 
only 200.” 


The Old Man’s prophecy 


Q. “Have you a sample of it?” 
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You Invest? 


Some people should, some people 


| shouldn’t. It’s up to you to decide. 


And by the time you finish page 3 of 
our booklet “How To Invest’, we 
think you’ll know the right answer for 
you. For your situation, your funds, 
your plans for the future. 

If your answer is yes, you'll want to 


| read on. Because the rest of the book- 





let was written to tell you just how 
to go about this business of buying 


| stocks and bonds. 


It starts with fundamentals first, ex- 
plains what it means to invest for 
growth, income, or safety . . . and tells 
you the kinds of stocks and bonds you 
should buy to achieve these different 
objectives. 

Then it explores the problem of how, 
to diversify your stocks—how to bal- 
ance them for your own protection. 

You'll find the questions you should 
ask —the questions that should be 
answered—before you buy any stock. 
And there’s a section on selecting a 
broker, the services you have a right to 


A. “Come over to the machine shop 
and we can take a look at the new flat 
plate to be used in place of the cylinder. 
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Going by bus or car—ocean liner, 
train or plane? No matter how you 
come or go, be safe, carry National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. Spend- 
able for everything, everywhere. 
You don't lose if they are lost, 
stolen or destroyed. You geta full re- 
fund. Cost only 75c per $100. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank, 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
e@ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ¢ 
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It is to be run by clockwork so that the 
speed may be faster or slower or the 
speech uniform.” 

In the light of what happened later, 
this was prophecy, especially the ref- 
erence to the “circular steel plate about 
as big as a dinner plate.” Had he stuck 
to this general idea, several other for- 
tunes might not have been made—and 
the whole phonograph business would 
have gotten off to a fast, not a slow, start. 

There were, however, technical dif- 
ficulties. They could not be overcome by 
a theory. But that Edison was right about 
the disk and bold in his vision of the 
possibilities of the new machine only puts 
the spotlight on the genius of the man 
back of the early development of the 
phonograph. He was, and will remain, a 
symbol of a mechanical device that has 
captured the imagination of the world. 


this business of investing and want to 
get off to a sensible start, ask for "How 


‘To Invest”. We'll mail a copy—with- 


out charge, of course. Just send us the 
coupon below. 








Please send me a copy of “How To Invest” PF-87 
Nam 
Appr 
City. WEA icnasiititnnn 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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The Best Tire Chains 
Ever Made Because 
THEY STOP YOU 

SHO RTE R— 


HELP YOU START 
ON SNOW OR ICE— 
e 


GIVE DOUBLE WEAR 
thanks to 
Flaring Reinforcements 
with 
288 Gripping Points 


+ 
Designed 
for Today’s Traffic 


GET YOURS TODAY 
agra see ¥ / Lae 


Too late for WEED CHAINS after 
you’re stuck in the snow. Put them 
on before you start. 


It’s easier to put on chains with 
ZIP-ON TIRE CHAIN APPLIERS. 
Keep a pair handy. 


ECO 1, Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
& CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
York, Pa, « Bridgeport, Conn. 








BYPATHS 


Happy Loser 


With elections now all over, 
With business we can get on. 
The man for whom I voted won— 
Though not the man I bet on! 
—S. Omar Barker 


Reading the election returns must 
have put Harry in mighty fine fettle for 
getting out his Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion! 

. s . 

How can there be a mess in Wash- 
ington when so many politicians have 
cleaned up there? 

. e = 

Well, whichever way you look at it, 
those Communist delegates are still UN 
members—UNkind, UNfriendly, UNgen- 
erous, UNcooperative, and UNscrupu- 
lous! 

. 7 + 

It isn’t the question of what this 
country needs that worries us; it’s what 
it is getting! 

e ” * 

Now is the time for all good men 
to start saving for the next election cam- 
paign. 


| Air Fare 


To be eating two miles in the air 
Is a very peculiar affair; 
For what good does it do 
To swallow or chew 
When I know that my stomach’s not 
there? 
—Tom Talman 


Russia: A country where people are 
even afraid to discuss public opinion 
privately. 

s es * 

The occupational disease of modern 
politicians seems to be that they suffer 
from exposure. 


Mike L. Glynn for Pathfinder 
“Now that you’ve been elected and since 
I’m one of the voters in your district, 
will you get up and close the window?” 


Jeffrey J. Monahan for Pathfinder 
“We're pretty lucky at that—during 
the Roosevelt Administration there 
were two Thanksgivings!”’ 


Letter: Something that after mailing 
it you remember you forgot to say what 
you wanted to in. 

e . + 

The average American is making the 
highest wages the United States Treasury 
ever saw. 

+. om 7 

Traffic light: Device to help pedes- 
trians get half way across the street 
safely. 

> = e 

There will soon be some new faces 
in Congress. Fortunately, all of them will 
be on new Congressmen. 

* = _ 

Loud dresser: A man in a hurry 
whose collar button has just rolled under 
the bureau. 

. * e 

Some say the Korean war is a touchy 
question for the UN, but we haven’t no- 
ticed any eagerness on the part of that 
body to touch it. 

e . 

Keeping up with the Joneses: Spend- 
ing money you don’t have for things you 
don’t need, to impress people you don’t 


like. 


Quips 


Outlawing all atomic weapons would 
be a high-minded gesture, although we 
do recall that in ’63 Gettysburg had a 
local ordinance forbidding the discharge 
of any firearm.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

o * o 

An English judge announces he will 
withhold his ruling on indeceftcy until 
he has examined nine packages of books 
containing hundreds of pictures of nudes 
by looking over “each page separately.” 
That’s what we like about English jus- 
tice—such thorough examination of the 
evidence.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

* om . 

We'd like to say a good word for 
Harry Truman. We believe he’ll make as 
good a former President as the country 
ever had.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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New Yorker DeLuxe 4-door Sedan 


Now on display 


AMERICAS FIRST FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


New Yorker DeLuxe Convertible— New Yorker and New Yorker DeLuxe in 9 body styles A stunning new mood in Highway Fashion! 
¥ = . 
Never before has such a brilliant array of fine motor cars been 
introduced to the American public . . . styled to create a glam- 
orous new mood in Highway Fashion . . . and embodying the 
kind of engineering the world associates with Chrysler perform- 
ance and safety! 

And here is a range of cars unequalled anywhere. The beauti- 
ful Windsor line . . . lowest-priced of all Chryslers. The spec- 
tacular New Yorker . . . whose performance has all America 
talking. The matchless Imperial . . . custom-built for those who 
demand the absolute finest. All in a variety of body models 
colors, and interior trim combinations to suit every need and 
every wish. 


» .. and now on display at your nearby Chrysler dealer’s! 
The beautiful 1953 CHRYSLER 


Windsor Club Coupe— Windsor and Windsor DeLuxe in 7 body styles 
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No other 
anti-freez 
gives your 
car the same 





Youre SET 


Just put “Prestone” anti-freeze 
in and forget it till spring! No 
“boil-away” worries ... no re- 
pair bills —its special inhibitors 
give the world’s best protec- 
tion against rust, clogging and 
foaming. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY -« A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 








Youle SAFE 


High compression engines and 
efficient car-heaters make non- 
evaporating anti-freeze more 
important now than ever. 
There’s not one drop of boil- 
away alcohol or methanol in 
“Prestone” anti-freeze. 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The terms ‘‘Prestone’’ and ‘Eveready’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Youte SURE 


With “Prestone” brand anti- 
freeze in your car, you’re sure 
you've bought the best. It’s 
America’s No. 1 brand. No 
other anti-freeze gives your car 
the same complete protection. 
It’s guaranteed! 


QUART CANS 
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